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Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  study  is  based  on  the  reports  of  6466  women,  matricu- 
lants during  1889-1892,  1899-1902,  1909-1912  and  1919-1922  in 
42  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  The  data  were  secured 
by  means  of  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  the  land-grant 
institutions.  Although  the  percentage  of  matriculants  return- 
ing answers  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  sweeping  applica- 
tion of  the  results,  the  fact  that  neither  time  of  matriculation, 
geographical  location  nor  marital  status  seemed  to  have  biased 
the  sample  would  indicate  that  the  women  reporting  may  well 
be  typical  of  land-grant  college  and  university  women  in 
general. 

The  main  interest  of  this  study  is  to  present  data  pertain- 
ing to  the  vocational  continuity  shown  by  the  6466  women 
and  to  determine  whether  certain  groups  of  these  women 
showed  consistently  more  vocational  continuity  than  did 
other  groups  when  measured  by  the  criteria  adopted — pres- 
ence or  absence  of  gainful  employment,  relation  between  pres- 
ent employment  and  the  occupation  originally  selected,  occu- 
pational stability,  relation  between  training  received  in  college 
and  occupations  followed. 

In  the  absence  of  conclusive  data  bearing  on  the  point  it 
is  not  assumed  that  vocational  continuity  in  any  or  all  of  its 
aspects  is  in  general  desirable  or  undesirable.  What  is  desir- 
able is  more  knowledge  on  the  whole  subject  and  an  attempt 
is  made,  therefore,  to  isolate  those  elements  in  the  personal, 
educational  and  vocational  histories  of  the  6466  women  which 
repeatedly  show  a positive  relationship  with  vocational  con- 
tinuity. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  definition  of  vocational  continuity 
and  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  measures  used,  the 
following  conclusions,  applicable  certainly  to  the  group  of 
land-grant  college  women  studied  and  perhaps  to  all  women 
of  those  institutions  matriculating  between  1889  and  1922, 
seem  justified : 

1.  A large  majority  of  these  land-grant  college  women, 
81.8  per  cent,  had  at  some  time  held  remunerative  positions. 
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2.  The  women  of  the  later  matriculation  periods  probably 
had  greater  vocational  continuity  than  did  the  women  of  the 
earlier  periods. 

3.  Married  women  showed  distinctly  less  vocational  con- 
tinuity than  did  single  women. 

4.  These  land-grant  college  women  showed  a tendency 
toward  persistence  in  the  occupation  originally  selected,  65.1 
per  cent  being  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  the  occu- 
pation originally  selected  and  an  additional  17.2  per  cent 
in  one  closely  allied  to  it. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  comparable  data  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  they  were  relatively  stable  or  unstable  in  their 
vocational  experiences.  The  findings  on  stability  are  repeated 
here  somewhat  in  detail : 

(a)  The  mean  number  of  years  to  a position  was  2.72, 
and  the  median,  2.25,  with  a range  from  the  first  to 
the  fourth  matriculation  period  of  6.33  to  2.41  years 
for  the  mean  and  4.93  to  2.01  years  for  the  median. 

(b)  Of  the  entire  group  63.0  per  cent  averaged  two 
years  or  more  to  a position.  Of  the  fourth  matricula- 
tion period  group  28.3  per  cent  remained  in  one  posi- 
tion for  an  average  of  three  years  or  more,  while  17.6 
per  cent  of  the  matriculants  of  1909-1912,  45.3  per 
cent  of  those  of  1899-1902  and  51.4  per  cent  of  those 
of  1889-1892  remained  in  one  position  for  an  average 
of  five  years  or  more. 

(c)  Eighty  and  three  tenths  per  cent  of  the  women  of 
the  1919-1922  group  had  remained  in  one  occupation, 
and  87.1  per  cent  within  one  training  field  for  their 
entire  period  of  gainful  employment.  While  only  2.0 
per  cent  of  the  women  of  this  group  had  changed 
their  occupation  twice,  and  1.2  per  cent  had  engaged 
in  occupations  involving  three  different  training  fields, 

17.4  per  cent  had  made  one  occupational  change  and 

11.5  per  cent  had  entered  a new  training  field  within 
the  short  time  that  they  had  been  gainfully  employed. 
The  women  of  the  1909-1912  matriculation  period,  all 
of  whom  had  been  employed  10  years  or  longer,  had 
56.4  per  cent  of  their  number  who  had  engaged  in 
only  one  occupation,  and  72.1  per  cent  who  had  re- 
mained within  one  training  field.  Thirty-one  and  nine 
tenths  per  cent  of  their  number  had  made  one  change 
in  occupation,  and  23.0  per  cent  one  change  in  train- 
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ing  field,  while  a percentage  so  small  as  to  be  negligible 
had  entered  five  different  occupations,  involving  five 
different  training  fields. 

(d)  Both  the  percentages  of  women  who  remained  in 
one  occupation  and  the  mean  number  of  occupations 
engaged  in  indicate  a certain  amount  of  shifting  dur- 
ing the  second  five  years  of  employment.  That  the 
changes  tend,  however,  to  come  during  the  first  five 
years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  86.9  per  cent  of  the 
single  women  of  the  1889-1902  group  and  72.6  per 
cent  of  the  single  women  of  the  1909-1912  group  made 
no  changes  during  the  second  five  years  of  employ- 
ment. The  percentages  making  no  changes  during  the 
second  five  years  are  almost  the  same,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  occupations  engaged  in  during  the 
first  five  years. 

6.  One  third  of  the  1909-1912  and  1919-1922  groups  of 
women  had  pursued  major  fields  of  study  during  their  under- 
graduate college  days  which  offered  no  training  for  their 
present  occupations.  Nineteen  and  four  tenths  per  cent  had 
not  majored  in  either  graduate  or  undergraduate  courses 
which  would  have  prepared  them  for  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

7.  Of  those  in  the  same  groups  who  reported  that  they 
were  engaged  in  the  occupations  they  had  originally  selected, 
80.0  per  cent  had  received  undergraduate  preparation  for 
that  work,  and  only  9.5  per  cent  had  not  elected  either  gradu- 
ate or  undergraduate  majors  which  would  train  them  for 
their  chosen  work.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  were 
doing  work  entirely  different  from  that  originally  selected, 
only  47.1  per  cent  had  had  undergraduate  majors  which 
prepared  for  their  present  work,  and  31.1  per  cent  had  re- 
ceived no  preparation  for  their  present  occupations  through 
either  graduate  or  undergraduate  major  college  courses. 

8.  The  women  who  took  degrees  had  more  continuous 
vocational  histories  than  did  those  who  did  not  take  degrees. 
There  is  a slight  indication  also  that  the  women  who  did  not 
change  either  their  major  fields  of  undergraduate  study  or 
their  colleges  persisted  in  their  original  vocational  interests  to 
a greater  extent  than  did  those  who  made  one  or  more  changes 
in  the  course  of  their  educational  histories.  There  seems,  in 
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other  words,  to  be  a positive  relationship  between  continuity 
of  educational  interest  and  continuity  of  vocational  per- 
sistence. 

9.  The  women  who  engaged  in  the  occupations  chosen  at 
the  time  of  making  definite  vocational  decisions  were  more 
likely  to  have  made  undergraduate  or  graduate  preparation 
for  their  occupations  than  those  who  engaged  in  occupations 
other  than  the  one  originally  selected. 

10.  The  women  who  made  their  vocational  decisions  early, 
from  the  high  school  period  upward,  were  more  likely  than 
those  who  chose  their  vocations  later  to  stay  a slightly  longer 
average  number  of  years  in  a position  and  to  remain  in  one 
occupation  and  in  one  training  field.  From  the  standpoint  of 
vocational  continuity,  the  most  favorable  time  for  making  a 
vocational  decision  seemingly  was  before  entering  college,  or 
if  later,  at  some  time  during  the  college  years  rather  than 
after  graduation. 

11.  The  women  who  majored  in  language  and  literature 
made  fewer  changes  in  occupation,  and  those  who  majored  in 
home  economics,  fewer  changes  in  training  fields  than  did 
the  women  who  majored  in  other  fields  of  undergraduate 
study.  Those  who  majored  in  the  social  sciences,  and,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  those  who  majored  in  natural  science  and  in 
music  and  art,  were  much  more  likely  to  make  changes  both 
in  occupations  and  in  training  fields  than  were  those  who 
majored  in  other  subjects. 

12.  The  women  who  were  most  likely  to  persist  in  their 
original  vocational  interests  were  the  ones  who  selected  an 
occupation  before  entering  college,  majored  in  a field  of  study 
which  offered  preparation  for  that  occupation,  remained 
within  that  field  of  study,  and  finally  took  their  degrees  in 
the  colleges  in  which  they  first  matriculated.  The  likelihood 
of  continuity  of  vocational  experience  is  increased  for  these 
women  if  they  majored  in  language  and  literature  or  in  home 
economics  and  did  not  marry. 

13.  The  women  who  had  tried  more  than  one  occupation 
and  entered  more  than  one  training  field  had  a greater  pro- 
portion of  their  numbers  in  both  the  under  $1,000  and  the 
$2,000  and  over  present  earning  groups  than  did  those  who 
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had  remained  in  the  occupation  or  training  field  originally 
selected. 

The  main  practical  value  of  this  study  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  cases  and  their  wide  geo- 
graphical and  time  distribution,  the  findings  may  be  found 
useful  as  a basis  for  thinking  about  some  of  the  problems 
now  apparent  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  of  women. 

Specifically,  the  findings  are  applicable  to : 

First,  a consideration  of  the  responsibility  of  land-grant 
colleges  for  vocational  guidance,  since  they  show  how  large 
a proportion  of  their  matriculants  enter  gainful  employment ; 

Second,  arguments  for  emphasis  on  more  careful  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance,  since  they  show  the  persistence 
in  the  occupations  originally  selected,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween college  education  and  the  occupations  ultimately 
entered ; 

Third,  discussion  of  the  relative  vocational  stability  of 
various  groups  of  women  and,  in  connection  with  future  in- 
vestigations, of  women  compared  with  men,  since  they  show 
the  average  number  of  years  these  women  remained  in  a posi- 
tion, and  the  number  and  nature  of  the  occupational  changes 
they  tend  to  make ; 

Fourth,  a consideration  of  the  need  for  follow-up  work 
during  the  early  years  of  wage  earning,  since  they  give  in- 
formation regarding  the  period  during  which  occupational 
changes  are  most  likely  to  be  made. 
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The  Study  Group  and  Study  Method 

Why  This  Study  is  Needed 

The  widespread  tendency  of  women  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  seek  employment  in  occupations  of  varying  types  is 
producing  far-reaching  economic,  social  and  educational  prob- 
lems. Yet  little  research  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  occu- 
pations for  college  women  and  many  of  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made  bear  on  minor  points  or  are  based  on  a 
too  limited  number  of  cases. 

Further,  there  is  no  justification  for  an  assumption  that 
the  findings  of  investigations  in  the  various  phases  of  voca- 
tional guidance  would  be  applicable  equally  to  men  and  to 
women.  Certainly  on  the  question  of  permanence  or  stability 
of  occupation,  so  highly  important  to  an  understanding  of  the 
vocational  problems  of  women,  it  is  probable  that  data  on 
men  and  on  women  would  differ  greatly.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  no  outstanding  differences,  this  would  be  a 
fact  well  worth  establishing. 

This  question  of  continuity  must  be  faced  in  dealing  with 
occupations  for  women  as  one  of  the  most  frequently  brought 
criticisms  is  to  the  effect  that  women  are  a risk  in  business 
and  the  professions  because  of  lack  of  continuity.  While  the 
problem  has  not  been  investigated  in  any  great  detail  it  has 
been  touched  upon  in  several  studies  of  recent  date,  indicating 
the  interest  felt  in  having  more  data  upon  which  to  base 
guidance  programs. 

For  example,  Hartson’s1  study  of  Oberlin  College  gradu- 
ates presents  data  on  the  vocational  stability  of  alumnae, 
which  indicate  that  women  who  engaged  in  educational  and 
in  library  work  were  more  stable  vocationally  than  those  who 
engaged  in  other  kinds  of  work,  and  that  women  were  less 
likely  than  men  to  change  positions  or  to  shift  from  one  kind 
of  work  to  another.  Since  marriage  still  seriously  affects  the 
vocational  stability  of  women,  the  records  of  the  unmarried 

m.  D.  Hartson,  “Vocational  Stability  of  Oberlin  Alumni,’’  Proceedings  of  the 
5th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Appointment  Secretaries, 
1928. 
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alumnae  were  compared  with  the  records  of  alumni.  It  was 
found  that  the  women,  on  the  average,  became  settled  in  their 
final  fields  of  work  in  1.4  years,  while  men  required  an  aver- 
age of  1.8  years.  This  does  not  accord  with  the  general 
assumption  that  women  are  less  stable  vocationally  than  men. 

The  present  study  is  devoted  entirely  to  an  analysis  of 
this  problem  as  found  in  the  educational  and  occupational 
histories  of  some  6000  women  who  matriculated  in  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  at  four  periods  between  1889  and  1922. 
The  purpose  is  to  furnish  data  giving  a picture  of  the  voca- 
tional continuity  and  occupational  stability  of  this  group  of 
college  women  and  to  investigate  relationships  between  certain 
aspects  of  their  personal,  educational  and  vocational  histories 
and  these  data. 

Sources  of  Material 

The  material  used  in  this  study  was  obtained  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  in  connection  with  its  sur- 
vey of  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  Among  the  sched- 
ules was  one  sent  by  the  co-operating  colleges  to  their  matricu- 
lants of  four  periods,  1889-1892,  1899-1902,  1909-1912,  1919- 
1922.  The  replies  of  37,342  men  and  women  from  48  land- 
grant  institutions  have  been  reported  upon  in  general  in  the 
survey  of  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.2  Those  sent 
in  by  6665  women  matriculants  are  analyzed,  in  part,  in  this 
report. 

The  use  of  the  questionnaire  method  for  this  investigation 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  this  is  a broad  survey  of  the  field 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  general  trends.  Most  of  the 
questions  asked  for  objective  facts,  rather  than  opinions,  and 
were  so  clearly  worded  that  there  was  little  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  those  answering  them.  The 
data  used  in  this  study  were  based  on  the  answers  to  15  of 
the  total  43  questions.  The  entire  questionnaire  is  printed  in 
Appendix  A. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Cases 

Six  of  the  48  land-grant  colleges  co-operating  in  the  sur- 
vey did  not  admit  women.  Of  the  42  represented  the  Insti- 

2“Alumni  and  Former  Students.”  Survey  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. Section  of  Bulletin.  1930,  No.  9,  Vol.  I,  Part  V.  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  193.0. 
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tute  was  able  to  obtain  details  as  to  total  number  of  women 
matriculants  from  31.  The  others  either  did  not  have  com- 
plete records  or  had  not  kept  separate  figures  for  men  and  for 
women.  The  reports  show  that  the  schedules  returned  by 
women  from  these  31  institutions  represent  4.0  per  cent  of 
the  matriculants  of  all  four  periods,  3.2  per  cent  of  those  of 
1889-1892,  2.5  per  cent  of  those  of  1899-1902,  3.1  per  cent  of 
those  of  1909-1912,  and  4.7  per  cent  of  those  of  1919-1922. 

In  the  case  of  certain  institutions  the  percentage  is  much 
larger.  For  example,  one-half  of  the  institutions  reporting 
matriculation  figures  for  1889-1892,  one-fifth  for  1899-1902, 
over  one-third  for  1909-1912,  and  one-half  for  1919-1922  are 
represented  in  this  study  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
matriculants  for  the  given  period. 

The  sample,  while  small,  is  fairly  evenly  distributed  over 
the  four  matriculation  periods  and  over  geographical  areas, 
though  there  is  a variation  from  institution  to  institution,  as 
one  might  expect,  some  keeping  in  closer  touch  with  their 
alumnae  than  others. 

The  proportion  of  married  women  among  the  matriculants 
returning  schedules  is,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
available  data,  close  to  the  proportion  of  land-grant  college 
women  who  marry. 

So  date  of  matriculation,  geographical  distribution  and 
marital  status  were  evidently  not  factors  in  the  failure  to 
report.  Thus  the  returned  schedules  probably  are  representa- 
tive of  land-grant  college  women.  Certainly  they  tell  the 
story  of  some  6000  and  information  regarding  the  vocational 
continuity  of  so  large  a number  of  college  women  is  of  value 
in  itself,  regardless  of  whether  these  women  are  or  are  not 
representative  of  a larger  group. 

Six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  schedules  were 
available,  but  eight  were  discarded  because  of  lack  of  certain 
data  and  191  others  because  the  women  either  failed  to  state 
marital  status  or  were  widowed  or  divorced,  leaving  6466 
cases  to  be  used  in  this  investigation.  The  163  widowed  or 
divorced  women  were  dropt  because  they  formed  a group  so 
small  as  not  to  warrant  statistical  treatment.  Very  rarely  do 
all  the  6466  cases  appear  in  any  table  because,  for  any  given 
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point  under  consideration,  certain  schedules  were  found  to 
contain  inadequate  information  and  were  therefore  discarded. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  the  191  cases  referred  to  above, 
no  constant  group  containing  inadequacies  of  reply  was  dis- 
covered, so  that  the  numbers  appearing  in  different  tables 
vary. 

Method  of  Procedure  and  Treatment  of  Data 

The  following  outline  shows  the  procedure  adopted  for 
this  study : 

I.  Classification  of  the  women  on  various  bases ; such  as, 

1.  marital  status 

2.  time  of  matriculation 

3.  educational  history,  including  (a)  completion  or 
non-completion  of  work  toward  a degree,  (b) 
change  from  one  college  to  another,  (c)  major  field 
of  undergraduate  study  in  college,  (d)  change  in 
major  field  of  study 

4.  time  of  making  occupational  choice 

5.  pre-college  experience  in  the  work  of  the  present 
occupation. 

II.  Determination  of  vocational  continuity  in  terms  of : 

1.  presence  or  absence  of  a history  of  gainful  em- 
ployment 

2.  relation  between  present  employment  and  the  oc- 
cupation originally  chosen 

3.  occupational  stability  as  shown  by  (a)  average 
number  of  years  to  a position,  (b)  number  of 
occupational  changes,  (c)  nature  of  occupational 
changes 

4.  relation  between  training  received  in  college  and 
the  occupation  or  occupations  followed  after  leav- 
ing college. 

III.  Study  of  relationships  between  findings  in  I and 

II  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  significant  dif- 
ferences in  vocational  continuity  as  between  certain 

classes. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  present  a pic- 
ture which  shall  show  clearly  the  thread  of  continuity  of  occu- 
pational interest  binding  together  the  educational  and  voca- 
tional activities  of  the  women  studied,  the  statistical  treat- 
ment and  the  terminology  have  been  kept  as  simple  as  possible 
to  prevent  their  obscuring  the  view. 
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Number  Employed  and  Persistence  in  Occupation 
Originally  Selected 

Two  purposes  unclerly  this  study  — to  present  accurate 
quantitative  data  on  the  vocational  continuity  of  this  group 
of  land-grant  college  women,  and  to  consider  the  relation  be- 
tween continuity  and  certain  phases  of  their  personal,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  histories. 

The  criteria  set  up  for  the  measurement  of  continuity  were 
listed  in  Chapter  I.  The  reliability  and  validity  of  each  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put  will  be  considered  here  and  in 
subsequent  chapters.  This  chapter  deals  with  the  number  of 
women  gainfully  employed  and  their  persistence  in  the  occu- 
pation originally  chosen,  as  criteria  of  vocational  continuity. 

Number  of  Women  Gahifully  Employed 

Although  failure  to  enter  at  some  time  into  gainful  em- 
ployment is  undoubtedly  due  in  many  cases  to  causes  other 
than  lack  of  vocational  interest,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a 
strong  vocational  interest  would  tend  to  surmount  obstacles 
to  gainful  employment  and  to  disregard  the  lack  of  need  for 
earned  income.  The  fact  that  a woman  has  never  been  gain- 
fully employed  may  therefore  be  considered  to  a slight  degree 
an  indication  of  lack  of  vocational  interest,  and  conversely, 
the  fact  that  she  has  at  some  time  held  a paid  position  may  be 
indicative  of  a certain  amount  of  such  interest. 

Table  1 shows  that  18.2  per  cent  of  the  women  in  this 
study  have  never  held  remunerative  positions.  This  appar- 
ently small  percentage  may  be  due  to  the  economic  situation 
of  the  women  attending  land-grant  colleges,  the  direct  train- 
ing for  vocations  offered  by  those  colleges,  the  greater  ease 
of  entering  a vocation  after  having  secured  direct  training 
for  it,  and  to  other  factors. 

Because  of  social  tradition  marriage  is  no  doubt  an  ele- 
ment in  the  absence  of  occupational  history.  This  is  indicated 
in  this  group  since  32.4  per  cent  of  the  married  women  and 
only  2.4  per  cent  of  the  single  women  have  never  been  em- 


Table  ]. — Distribution  op  women  never  gainfully  employed  by  matriculation  period,  marital,  status,  educational 
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number 

SOD 
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a< 
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3406 

3056 

4888 

1573 

4645 

1406 

6462 

Number  and  percentage  of  women  from  specified  matriculation  period  never  gainfully  employed 

All 

Per  cent 

32.4 

2.4 

12.5 

35.9 

14.8 

33.0 

18.2 

Number 

1104 

74 

612 

565 

688 

465 

1178 

1919-1922 

Per  cent 

30.4 

2.1 

9.7 

9.6 

10.2 

6.3 

11.5 

32.0 

13.1 

14.2 

36.4 

30.7 

15.5 

Number 

655 

51 

326 

303 

276 

27 

23 

379 

435 

123 

62 

251 

706 

1909-1912 

Per  cent 

32.0 

2.0 

15.5 

15.6 

15.4 

17.5 

15.2 

48.4 

17.7 

21.1 

38.1 

32.1 

21.9 

Number 

276 

9 

164 

157 

147 

10 

7 

121 

165 

48 

21 

116 

285 

1899-1902 

Per  cent 

42.7 

5.4 

21.8 

48.1 

19.6 

17.2 

58.8 

42.8 

28.3 

Number 

126 

10 

83 

53 

60 

16 

30 

75 

136 

1889-1892 

Per  cent 

48.4 

7.1 

31.4 

41.3 

28.8 

43.3 

33.3 

Number 

47 

4 

39 

12 

28 

23 

51 

Personal  and  educational 
factors 

Marital  status 

Married  

Single  

Educational  history 

Degree  

Original  college  . . 
Original  field  . . 
Other  field  .... 
Other  college  .... 
No  degree  

Yocational  choice 

Before  college 

During  college  

After  graduation  . . . 
After  college 

entrance 

<1 
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ployed.  Unfortunately  the  schedule  did  not  ask  for  the  date 
of  marriage,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  determine  how 
many  women  married  immediately  after  leaving  college  and 
so  were  under  less  economic  necessity  of  earning  a living  than 
were  the  single  women.  This  point  will  be  discussed  in  more 
detail  later. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  these  land-grant  college  wo- 
men compare  with  women  from  other  types  of  colleges  in 
respect  to  the  percentage  who  have  never  been  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Miner3  estimated  that  42  per  cent  of  the  864  under- 
graduate women  majoring  in  the  division  of  science  and 
literature  and  arts  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  would  be 
under  no  economic  necessity  to  support  themselves  after 
graduation.  This  percentage,  however,  cannot  be  compared, 
except  in  a very  general  way,  with  the  18.2  per  cent  of  women 
in  land-grant  colleges  who  never  worked  for  a living,  since 
many  of  the  undergraduates  who  Miner  estimated  would  not 
need  to  earn  their  own  living  may  nevertheless  have  later 
taken  paid  positions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
land-grant  college  women  who  entered  remunerative  employ- 
ment may  have  been  economically  independent. 

Percentages  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh4  obtained 
for  the  years  1902-1927  can  be  more  closely  compared  with 
the  figures  from  the  land-grant  colleges.  Of  431  alumnae  of 
this  institution,  17,  or  3.9  per  cent,  reported  having  done  no 
remunerative  work.  Why  this  percentage  should  be  so  much 
smaller  than  the  percentage  in  land-grant  colleges  cannot  be 
fully  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  available  data.  A possible 
explanation  is  that  the  tradition  that  “woman’s  place  is  in 
the  home”  may  be  stronger  among  the  people  from  whom 
land-grant  colleges  draw  many  of  their  students  than  it  is 
among  the  urban  group  supplying  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Another  investigation  which  offers  comparable  figures  is 
that  made  in  1918  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck.5  Of  the  16,739  gradu- 

3James  B.  Miner,  “Vocational  Census  of  College  Students,”  Educational 
Review  L,  144-165.  (September,  1915.) 

■“Alice  L.  Ebersbach,  “The  Vocational  Stability  of  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Alumnae,”  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of  Placement  and  Personnel 
Officers,  1929,  42-44. 

r,Mary  Van  Kleeck,  “A  Census  of  College  Women,”  Journal  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  XI,  557-591.  (May,  1918.) 
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ates  of  eight  women’s  colleges  and  one  co-edueational  institu- 
tion studied,  30.4  per  cent  had  never  been  gainfully  employed. 
Since  these  women  were  graduated  during  the  years  1890- 
1915,  they  should  be  compared,  not  with  the  whole  group  of 
land-grant  college  women,  but  with  those  who  matriculated 
during  a comparable  period  of  time,  the  first  three  periods, 
and  who  received  degrees.  Of  this  group  of  land-grant  col- 
lege women  only  17.4  per  cent  had  never  undertaken  paid 
work.  The  difference  between  30.4  per  cent  and  17.4  per  cent 
is  too  large  to  be  attributed  to  chance.  It  is  apparent  that  dur- 
ing the  years  1890-1915  a larger  proportion  of  women  of 
land-grant  colleges  were  gainfully  employed  than  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  studied  by  Van  Kleeck.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  same  ratio  holds 
today  or  whether  there  has  been  a relatively  increased  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  liberal  arts  college  graduates  to  enter 
paid  work. 

Persistence  in  Occupation  Originally  Selected 

Although  the  fact  that  a woman  has  at  some  time  held  a 
remunerative  position  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  the 
question  of  vocational  continuity,  data  on  the  proportion  of 
women  engaged  at  the  date  of  the  study  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion as  that  originally  selected  may  be  assumed  to  bear  directly 
on  the  question  of  vocational  continuity. 

Table  2 presents  such  data,  showing  not  only  the  number 
engaged  in  the  occupation  originally  selected,  but  also  the 
number  engaged  in  work  closely  allied  to  such  occupation. 
Only  the  figures  which  pertain  to  the  group  as  a whole  will 
be  discussed  at  this  point,  consideration  of  the  differences 
between  various  classes  being  reserved  for  later  chapters. 
Information  was  obtained  not  only  on  the  type  of  work  chosen 
but  on  the  time  of  making  the  vocational  decision,  before, 
during  or  after  college. 

Apparently  there  was  some  misunderstanding  among  the 
married  women  as  to  the  meaning  of  present  occupation. 
Some  of  them  evidently  interpreted  it  as  homemaking,  while 
others  answered  from  the  basis  of  the  last  remunerative  posi- 
tion held  before  marriage.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity 


Table  2. — Women  op  the  second  and  third  matriculation  periods  employed  at  time  of  survey  in  the  occupation  orig- 
inally SELECTED,  IN  AN  ALLIED,  OR  IN  A NON-ALLIED  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  MARITAL  STATUS,  EDU- 
CATIONAL HISTORY  AND  TIME  OP  VOCATIONAL  CHOICE 
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Total 

number 

reporting 

634 

2528 

2622 

2465 

2138 

327 

157 

540 

2426 

634 

723 

542 

2620 

3162 

Number  and  percentage  of  women  employed  in 

Other  occupation 

All 

Per  cent 

44.7 

32.4 

31.0 

30.4 

29.7 

34.7 

41.4 

53.3 

35.0 

34.7 

34.6 

42.4 

33.3 

34.9 

Number 

284 

818 

814 

749 

635 

114 

65 

288 

851 

220 

250 

230 

872 

1102 

Not  allied 

Per  cent 

17.5 

15.9 

12.8 

12.4 

11.9 

15.2 

19.7 

32.4 

16.1 

17.0 

16.7 

20.4 

15.3 

16.2 

Number 

111 

401 

337 

306 

256 

50 

31 

175 

391 

108 

121 

110 

402 

512 

Allied 

Per  cent 

23.5 

15.7 

17.0 

16.7 

16.8 

16.5 

21.6 

18.1 

17.5 

16.7 

16.5 

19.5 

16.7 

17.2 

Number 

149 

1 397 

448 

414 

360 

54 

34 

98 

425 

106 

120 

106 

440 

546 

Not  stated 
whether  allied 

Per  cent 

3.7 

0.7 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

3.0 

2.7 

Ci  CM 

i— i © rH 

2.5 

1.1 

1.3 

Number 

TjH  O 
(M  CM 

29 

29 

19 

10 

15 

lO  CO  CJ 

CO 

O tH 

H CO  ^ 

Occupation 
originally  selected 

Per  cent 

55.2 

67.6 

68.9 

69.6 

70.2 

65.1 

58.5 

46.6 

64.9 

65.2 

65.4 

57.4 

66.7 

65.1 

Number 

350 

1710 

1808 

1716 

1503 

213 

92 

252 

1575 

414 

473 

312 

1748 

2060 

Personal  and  educational 
factors  and  matricula- 
tion period 

Marital  status 

Married  

Single  

Educational  history 

Degree  

Original  college  . . 
Original  field . . 
Other  field  . . . 
Other  college  .... 
No  degree  

Vocational  choice 
Before  college  .... 
During  college  .... 
After  college 
entrance  

All  1909-1912  

All  1919-1922  

Total  both  periods  . . 
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schedules  of  all  those  women  who  were  not  gainfully  employed 
at  the  date  of  the  survey  were  discarded.  The  married  wo- 
men who  listed  under  present  occupation  both  homemaking 
and  some  other  occupation  were  included  in  the  tabulation 
on  the  assumption  that  the  questions  had  been  answered  in 
regard  to  the  gainful  occupation. 

The  matriculants  of  the  first  and  second  periods  were  not 
included  because  the  small  number  of  married  women  left 
after  those  without  present  gainful  employment  had  been 
eliminated  could  not  have  been  reliably  compared  with  other 
groups.  Their  inclusion  in  the  table  would  have  had  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  total  percentages.  The  total  number  of  wo- 
men included  in  the  table  is  3162,  of  whom  approximately  20 
per  cent  were  married. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  66.7  per  cent  of  the  women  of 
the  1919-1922  group  and  57.4  per  cent  of  those  of  the  1909- 
1912  group  were  engaged  in  the  occupation  originally  selected. 
There  are  no  norms  whereby  it  may  be  determined  whether 
these  are  large  or  small  percentages.  However,  the  question 
as  to  whether  work  in  the  occupation  originally  chosen  indi- 
cates vocational  continuity  must  be  considered.  The  majority 
of  women  of  the  fourth  matriculation  period  had  been  out  of 
college  only  from  two  to  four  years,  and  so  had  relatively 
little  opportunity  or  need  of  shifting  to  some  other  occupa- 
tion. Even  two  or  three  years  of  experience  in  the  occupation 
originally  selected,  however,  indicates  a certain  degree  of 
continuity  of  vocational  interest.  The  women  of  the  third 
matriculation  group  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  employed 
for  from  10  to  12  years,  a period  long  enough  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  the  57.4  per  cent  who  were  engaged  in  the 
occupation  originally  selected  showed  a high  degree  of  voca- 
tional continuity. 

It  is  true  that  the  woman  who  enters  and  continues  in  an 
occupation  may  do  so  for  reasons  other  than  interest — inertia, 
lack  of  knowledge  about  other  possible  occupations,  economic 
necessity,  or  family  obligations.  Nevertheless,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  total  lack  of  interest  is  likely  to  lead  sooner  or  later  to 
a change  to  another  occupation  by  reason  either  of  failure  in 
the  original  occupation  or  of  deliberate  choice.  The  possible 
factors  involved  in  keeping  2060  of  the  3162  women  for  a vary- 
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ing  number  of  years  in  the  occupation  originally  selected  are 
numerous.  It  may  be  that  intelligence  was  directed  toward  the 
original  choice.  It  may  be  that  by  sheer  accident  the  original 
choice  was  a happy  one.  It  may  be  that,  wrhile  the  choice  was 
not  the  best  that  might  have  been  made,  a combination  of  cir- 
cumstances served  to  make  the  occupation  tolerably  satis- 
factory. 

The  women  in  occupations  other  than  those  originally  se- 
lected were  almost  evenly  divided  between  work  that  is  closely 
allied  to  the  occupation  originally  chosen  and  work  which 
is  totally  different,  17.2  per  cent  of  all  women  being  engaged 
in  allied  occupations,  and  16.2  per  cent  in  non-allied  occupa- 
tions. A shift  from  one  occupation  to  another  closely  allied  to 
it  may  represent,  not  lack  of  continuity,  but  simply  a normal 
vocational  growth.  In  so  far  as  this  holds  true  82.3  per  cent 
of  the  women  studied  have  persisted  in  the  occupation  which 
they  decided  upon  when  making  their  vocational  decision  as 
to  type  of  work  to  enter. 

The  relatively  small  percentage  of  women  who  did  not  at 
any  time  work  for  a living  and  the  marked  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  who  did  work  to  continue  in  the  occupation 
originally  selected,  or  one  closely  allied  to  it,  would  seem  to 
indicate  a high  degree  of  vocational  continuity  among  these 
land-grant  college  women.  This  conclusion  must,  however,  be 
checked  by  other  indices  of  vocational  continuity  considered 
in  the  next  two  chapters. 
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Number  of  Jobs,  Occupations,  Training  Fields 

Another  criterion  of  vocational  continuity  is  occupational 
stability.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  stability  has  been 
determined  in  several  ways,  average  number  of  years  to  a 
position,  number  of  occupations  engaged  in,  and  nature  of 
the  changes  made  in  occupations. 

The  term  stability  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  carry  any 
favorable  connotation.  The  desirability  of  occupational  sta- 
bility is  far  from  being  either  proved  or  disproved.  Stability 
may  result,  as  has  already  been  stated,  from  inertia  or  from 
necessity,  a family  situation  or  a health  problem  requiring 
residence  in  a particular  locality,  for  example,  rather  than 
from  an  abiding  interest  in  the  work  being  performed.  It 
may  be  the  road  to  success  or  the  road  to  stagnation. 

As  to  whether  or  not  stability  is  desirable  the  only  measure 
available  in  this  investigation  is  that  of  earnings — a com- 
parison of  the  earnings  of  the  more  stable  with  those  of  the 
less  stable.  To  fully  determine  the  question  other  factors, 
chiefly  psychological,  would  have  to  be  studied.  What  can  be 
presented  now  is  a description  of  the  occupational  stability 
found  in  this  group  of  land-grant  college  women,  given  in 
this  chapter,  and  some  discussion  of  the  relation  between 
occupational  stability  and  earnings  in  the  group  to  come  later 
in  the  study. 

Number  of  Years  to  a Position 

Table  3 shows  the  average  number  of  years  to  a position 
in  terms  of  both  means  and  medians  computed  from  a dis- 
tribution table  of  individual  averages  using  an  interval  of 
one-half  year.  Change  of  position  was  interpreted  as  meaning 
either  working  for  a new  employer,  or  change  in  type  of 
position  even  though  it  might  be  under  the  same  employer. 
The  computation  of  individual  averages  was  based  on  answers 
to  the  question,  “List  in  consecutive  order  your  positions 
since  you  left  college.  Include  any  years  spent  in  graduate 
work.  ” 


Table  3. — Average  number  op  years  to  a position  and  distribution  op  women  op  the  pour  matriculation  groups  reach- 
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The  following  sample  record  illustrates  the  form  in  which 


the  replies  were  given : 

Positions  Number  of  years 

High  school  teaching  1 

Elementary  school  teaching  2 

High  school  teaching 5 

Graduate  student  1 

College  teaching  2 

Graduate  student  2 

Associate  professor 2 


In  this  case  the  number  of  years  gainfully  employed  is  12, 
and  the  number  of  positions  is  five,  an  average  of  2.4  years 
to  a position.  The  years  spent  in  graduate  study  are  not  in- 
cluded because  that  study  was  not  combined  with  a position 
which  occupied  the  major  part  of  the  time.  In  cases  wrhere 
there  was  such  a combination,  the  years  involved  were  credited 
to  the  position.  Fractions  of  years  in  a position  were  changed 
to  the  nearest  third  and  added.  Fractions  in  the  final  sum  of 
years  employed  were  changed  to  the  nearest  year.  Summer 
work  done  by  those  whose  major  occupation  was  teaching  was 
not  included  because  the  teaching  itself  was  counted  as  a 
year’s  work  whenever  it  continued  for  seven  months  or  more. 

The  range  in  mean  number  of  years  to  a position  reported 
by  individuals  is  wide,  from  under  a year  in  all  four  matricu- 
lation groups  to  19.5,  28.0,  16.5  and  10.5  years  in  the  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  matriculation  groups  respectively. 
For  this  reason  the  median  is  probably  a more  accurate 
measure  of  central  tendency  than  is  the  mean.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mean  because  of  its  lower  probable  error  is  the 
more  useful  of  the  two  in  studying  the  relation  between  voca- 
tional continuity  and  the  personal,  educational  and  vocational 
history.  Therefore  both  the  means  and  the  medians  are  given. 

For  the  entire  group  of  women  in  the  study  the  median 
number  of  years  spent  in  one  position  was  2.25,  and  the  mean, 
2.72.  Because  there  is  a steady  increase  in  the  average  num- 
ber of  years  to  a position  from  the  fourth  matriculation  period 
back  to  the  first,  a statement  of  the  median  for  each  period 
will  give  a better  idea  of  the  length  of  time  these  women 
stayed  in  one  position  than  does  the  single  median  for  the 
whole  group.  The  median  for  the  women  of  the  first  period, 
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1889-1892,  is  4.93  years,  for  those  of  the  second,  1899-1902, 
4.34  years,  for  those  of  the  third,  1909-1912,  2.74  years,  and 
for  those  of  the  fourth,  1919-1922,  2.01  years.  There  is  a cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  means  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
matriculation  period.  Although  this  difference  between  the 
matriculation  periods  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a 
later  part  of  this  report,  it  should  he  pointed  out  here  that 
the  greater  average  number  of  years  in  a position  found  in 
the  older  group  of  women  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  the  matriculation  date  the  longer  it  is  possible  for  the 
few  individuals  with  extremely  stable  records  to  have  worked 
in  one  position.  This  extension  of  the  distribution  upward 
would  naturally  result  in  larger  means  and  medians  in  the 
earlier  decades. 

For  those  interested  in  having  more  detail  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  in  a position  reported  by  this  group  of  land- 
grant  college  women  Table  3 presents  the  standard  deviations 
and  also  the  standard  errors  of  the  means  and  of  the  medians. 

The  standard  deviation  shows  how  far  individual  reports 
tend  to  scatter  from  the  mean  of  the  group.  About  68  per 
cent  of  them  will  fall  in  the  range  between  one  standard 
deviation  below  and  one  standard  deviation  above  the  mean. 
For  example,  in  the  second  matriculation  period  group,  1899- 
1902,  the  mean  number  of  years  reported  in  one  position  was 
5.62.  Since  the  standard  deviation  is  4.32  years  this  indicates 
that  68  per  cent  of  the  women  were  in  one  position  for  a period 
of  time  ranging  from  1.30  years  to  9.94  years.  Details  for 
other  groups  may  be  readily  seen  by  reference  to  Table  3. 

Again,  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  reliable  the  sample  is, 
how  much  the  average  would  be  likely  to  be  changed  if  the 
study  were  made  over  again,  if  another  sample  of  some  6000 
land-grant  college  women  were  studied.  This  may  be  learned 
from  the  standard  errors  of  the  means  and  of  the  medians  as 
given  in  Table  3. 

For  example,  for  the  women  of  the  second  matriculation 
period  the  mean  number  of  years  in  a position  is  5.62±.27, 
that  is  the  mean  number  of  years  is  5.62  with  a standard 
error  of  .27.  This  indicates  that  if  another  sample  of  the 
same  number  of  land-grant  college  women  of  this  matricula- 
tion group  were  studied  the  mean  number  of  years  in  a posi- 
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tion  could  be  expected  to  be  between  5.35  and  5.89  years  (a 
range  of  one  times  the  standard  error)  with  one  chance  in 
three  of  being  wrong ; or  the  mean  could  be  expected  to  be 
between  5.08  and  6.16  years  (a  range  of  two  times  the  standard 
error)  with  one  chance  in  17  of  being  wrong;  or  between 
1.81  and  6.43  years  (a  range  of  three  times  the  standard 
error)  with  one  chance  in  135  of  being  wrong. 

In  other  words,  where  there  are  over  30  cases  in  a sample 
the  true  average  will  probably  be  within  twice  the  standard 
error  from  the  observed  average  for  19  samples  out  of  20,  and 
within  three  times  the  standard  error  369  times  out  of  370. 
Where  the  number  of  cases  is  30  or  under  the  possibility  of 
error  is  larger.6 

Thus  it  is  practically  certain  that  in  any  other  sample  of 
these  land-grant  college  women  of  all  four  matriculation 
periods  the  mean  number  of  years  to  a position  would  be 
2.72±.09.  Details  for  other  groups  and  sub-groups  are  avail- 
able from  Table  3. 

In  an  attempt  to  hold  constant  the  factor  of  number  of 
years  of  employment,  another  method  of  measuring  the  aver- 
age number  of  years  to  a position  was  devised.  Table  3 
shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  women  whose  mean 
length  of  time  in  one  position  was  two  years  or  longer,  the 
number  and  percentage  of  women  of  the  first  three  matricula- 
tion periods  who  had  an  average  of  five  years  or  more  to  a 
position,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  women  of  the 
fourth  period  who  had  an  average  of  three  years  or  more  to  a 
position. 

An  explanation  of  the  reason  for  using  these  three  aver- 
age-levels may  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  the  data  presented  in  the  table.  The  average-level  of  two 
years  was  chosen  for  the  women  of  all  four  matriculation 
periods  because  that  is  the  highest  level  which  all  might  have 
been  able  to  attain.  Those  who  matriculated  in  1922  might 
be  assumed  to  have  been  in  their  second  year  of  wage  earn- 
ing at  the  time  the  survey  was  made.  They  could  not  possibly, 
therefore,  have  had  an  average  of  more  than  two  years  to  a 
position,  although  the  mean  for  the  whole  fourth  period 


6Mordecai  Ezekiel,  Methods  of  Correlation  Analysis,  pp.  7,  16-26.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1930. 
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group  was  slightly  higher  due  to  the  fact  that  some  women 
left  college  and  began  working  without  taking  a degree  and 
also  that  some  were  in  their  third  and  some  in  their  fourth 
year  of  work  due  to  dates  of  graduation.  Since  this  average- 
level  was  below  all  the  means,  it  was  felt  that  it  might  be  so 
all-inclusive  that  differences  which  really  existed  between 
various  classes  might  fail  to  appear.  A second  and  higher 
level  was  therefore  also  used. 

An  average-level  of  five  years  was  selected  for  the  women 
of  the  first  three  matriculation  groups  because,  while  it  is 
slightly  lower  than  the  means  of  the  first  and  second  groups, 
it  is  sufficiently  higher  than  the  means  of  the  third  matricula- 
tion period  to  show  variations  in  certain  classes  if  such  varia- 
tions exist.  The  use  of  the  same  average-level  for  the  women 
of  the  first  three  matriculation  periods  makes  possible  a com- 
parison between  groups  which  would  have  been  impossible 
had  a different  level  been  used  for  each  period.  That  the  five- 
year  level  is  too  low  to  show  many  differences  between  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  women  of  the  first  and  second 
periods  is  not  a serious  matter  since  the  small  number  of 
women  in  these  matriculation  periods  precluded  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  differences  in  occupational  stability  between 
those  with  various  educational  and  vocational  histories. 

Since  five  years  was  obviously  too  high  an  average-level 
for  the  women  of  the  fourth  matriculation  period,  a three- 
year  average  was  adopted  for  them  as  the  level  at  which 
differences  between  the  various  classes  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  appear. 

A consideration  of  the  differences  between  classes  in  the 
average  length  of  time  spent  in  one  position  will  be  reserved 
for  later  chapters.  Here  only  those  data  which  show  how  long 
the  whole  group  of  land-grant  college  women  tended  to  re- 
main in  one  position  are  discussed. 

Table  3 shows  that  only  63.0  per  cent  of  the  entire  group 
of  women  remained  in  one  position  on  an  average  of  at  least 
two  years.  Of  the  women  of  the  fourth  matriculation  period 
28.3  per  cent  remained  in  one  position  for  an  average  of  three 
years  or  longer,  and  25.1  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the  first 
three  matriculation  groups  remained  in  one  position  for  an 
average  of  five  years  or  longer. 
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Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  length  of  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  graduation,  it  might  well  have  been  possible 
for  all  the  women  in  the  first  three  matriculation  groups  to 
have  remained  in  one  position  for  at  least  10  years.  For  that 
reason  the  percentage  which  remained  at  least  five  years  in  a 
position  seems  rather  small.  However,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  comparable  data,  to  reach  a final  conclusion  on 
this  point.7 

Number  and  Nature  of  Changes  in  Occupation 

Another  and  probably  more  valid  measure  of  vocational 
continuity  is  the  number  of  occupations  engaged  in  and  the 
nature  of  the  changes  from  one  occupation  to  another.  Data 
on  the  number  and  kind  of  occupational  changes  were  secured 
from  the  same  section  of  the  schedule  which  furnished 
information  regarding  the  average  number  of  years  to  a 
position. 

The  first  step  was  to  make  a classification  of  all  the  occu- 
pations engaged  in  by  the  women  studied.  As  far  as  possible 
this  classification  was  built  on  a functional  basis,  although  in 
a few  instances  it  was  impossible  — at  least  inadvisable  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study  — to  hold  entirely  to  this  principle 
and  the  divisions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  or 
skill  required  in  the  performance  of  the  work.  Thirty-two 
occupations  were  engaged  in  by  the  3737  women  whose  occu- 
pational changes  were  studied.  The  following  list  shows  the 
occupations  and  their  sub-divisions  : 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

1.  Agriculturist 

Dairyman 

Farmer 

Floriculturist 

2.  Assistant  to 

Dentist 

Doctor 

3.  Civil  engineer 

7The  report  of  the  American  Woman's  Association,  The  Trained  Woman  and 
the  Economic  Crisis,  (New  York,  1931)  shows  (p.59)  that  73.0  per  cent  of  the 
members  reporting  had  held  the  same  position  for  the  past  five  years.  This  is  a 
group  of  mature  women  comparable  with  the  first  three  matriculation  period 
groups  in  age.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  from  data  presented  what  was  the 
average  length  of  time  these  women  were  in  one  position  during  their  working 
lives. 
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4.  Clerical  and  other  office  worker 

Accountant 

Bookkeeper 

Computing  machine  operator 

Purchasing  agent 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Typist 

5.  Dentist 

6.  Department  store  worker 

Buyer  or  seller 

Manager 

Stylist 

Worker  in  education  department 

7.  Designer 

8.  Dressmaker 

9.  Educator 

Teacher 

Americanization  teacher 

Athletic  coach 

Dramatics  coach 

Kindergarten  teacher 

Occupational  therapist 

Special  teacher  of  handicapped  children 

Supervisor 

Various  subject  matter  fields,  teacher  of 
General  elementary  and  grammar  school 
teacher 

Administrator 

10.  Executive  secretary  of  various  organizations 

11.  Food-worker,  professional  level 

Manager  cafeteria  or  tea  room 
Nutrition  specialist 
United  States  food  administrator 
Hospital  dietitian 

12.  Home  agent  and  related  worker 

Home  demonstration  agent 
4-H  Club  leader 
Demonstrator  in  business 

13.  Home  and  food  service  worker 

Housekeeper 

Maid 

Waitress 

14.  Institutional  manager 

15.  Interior  decorator 
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16.  Journalist 

Editor 
Proof  reader 
Reporter 
Writer 

Publicity  worker 

17.  Lawyer 

Law  clerk 

18.  Nurse 

19.  Operator  or  manager  of  business 

20.  Personnel  worker 

In  business  or  industry 

Director  of  employment  agency 
In  schools 

Dean  of  women  or  of  girls 
Personnel  director 
Vocational  guidance  counselor 

21.  Pharmacist 

22.  Physician 

23.  Psychology  and  mental  hygiene,  worker  in  the 
field  of 

24.  Public  entertainer 

By  means  of  fine  arts 
Musician 
Actress 
Artist 

By  use  of  other  means 
Lecturer 

Lyceum  entertainer 

Performer  or  director  in  shows  or  stunts 
of  various  kinds 

25.  Religious  worker 

Director  of  religious  education 

Missionary 

Preacher 

26.  Research  worker 

27.  Salesman  of 

Insurance 
Real  estate 
Securities 

28.  Scientist 

Bacteriologist 

Botanist 

Seed  analyst 
Chemist 

Laboratory  technician 
Serologist 
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29.  Social  worker 

Army  hostess 
Case  worker 
Coordinator 
Juvenile  court  worker 
Medical  social  worker 
Playground  director 
Psychiatric  social  worker 
Recreation  worker 
Settlement  worker 
Travelers  Aid  worker 
Visiting  teacher 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary 

30.  Statistician 

31.  Telephone  operator 

32.  War  worker 

A few  difficulties  were  encountered  in  preparing  the  classi- 
fication. There  was,  for  instance,  some  question  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  listing  as  one  occupation  the  various  kinds  of 
work  which  appear  under  the  heading  social  worker.  It 
seemed,  nevertheless,  that  they  were  too  closely  related  both 
functionally  and  in  background  of  training  to  warrant  calling 
them  different  occupations  for  the  purpose  of  this  investiga- 
tion. As  a matter  of  fact,  grouping  them  together  as  one 
occupation  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  total  number  of 
occupations  engaged  in  by  individuals  or  by  the  group  be- 
cause in  only  the  rarest  instances  did  a woman  shift  from 
one  type  of  social  work  to  another.  When  a shift  was  made 
it  was  almost  invariably  from  social  work  to  some  entirely 
different  occupation.  It  was  difficult,  too,  in  some  cases  to 
distinguish  between  religious  worker  and  social  worker,  be- 
cause the  two  may  do  similar  kinds  of  work  in  relatively 
similar  surroundings.  The  main  purposes  motivating  the  two 
kinds  of  work,  however,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  different  to 
warrant  classifying  them  as  two  different  occupations. 
Visiting  teacher  was  also  difficult  to  classify.  The  work  is  so 
closely  connected  with  schools  that  it  might  well  have  been 
considered  one  of  the  phases  of  the  work  of  an  educator.  It 
happens,  though,  that  it  is  most  frequently  considered  a 
branch  of  social  work  and  that  the  training  is  similar  to  that 
for  other  phases  of  social  work. 
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The  various  kinds  of  work  listed  under  public  entertainer 
are  undoubtedly  separate  occupations  because  of  the  entirely 
different  kinds  of  training  which  they  require.  If  a woman 
changed  from  one  of  the  fields  of  public  entertaining  to  an- 
other as,  for  instance,  from  music  to  art,  she  was  considered 
to  have  engaged  in  two  different  occupations.  A lyceum  enter- 
tainer,, on  the  other  hand,  might  be  either  a musician,  an  ac- 
tress, or  an  artist.  The  various  occupations  within  the  group 
are,  however,  distinctly  different  from  other  occupations  and 
have  a common  function.  For  these  reasons  as  well  as  for 
convenience  they  were  combined  under  one  heading.  Occu- 
pations falling  within  this  general  field  were  interpreted  on 
their  individual  merits. 

The  changes  from  one  occupation  to  another  were  not  all 
equally  abrupt.  Certain  changes  involved  entirely  new  back- 
grounds of  training.  Other  changes  were  less  radical,  the 
new  occupation  being  based  on  the  same  training  which  had 
been  needed  for  the  old.  A change  of  occupation  which  re- 
quires entirely  new  training  certainly  represents  a sharp 
break  in  the  occupational  history  of  a worker.  Accordingly, 
the  number  of  training  fields  involved  in  the  occupations 
engaged  in  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  measure  of  voca- 
tional continuity. 

It  is  impossible  to  classify  the  training  fields  as  definitely 
as  the  occupations  were  classified.  Each  individual  list  of 
consecutive  occupations  had  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits 
for  the  training  fields  involved.  Authority  for  the  decisions 
rests  largely  on  the  writer’s  experience  as  a high  school  and 
college  teacher,  supported  by  a study  of  college  catalogues, 
Robertson’s8  American  Universities  and  Colleges,  Training 
for  the  Professions  and  Allied  Occupations ,9  Hatcher’s10  Occu- 
pations for  Women,  and  similar  sources  of  information. 

In  most  cases  the  various  branches  of  an  occupation  were 
considered  as  requiring  a common  background  of  training. 
This  was  not  true,  however,  of  the  various  kinds  of  work 
classified  under  public  entertainer  or  scientist.  In  these  two 

“David  Allan  Robertson.  Editor,  American  Universities  and  Colleges.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1928. 

“Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  Training  for  the  Professions  and  Allied 
Occupations.  New  York  : Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  1924. 

10O.  L.  Hatcher,  Occupations  for  Women.  Richmond,  Va.  : Southern  Woman’s 
Educational  Alliance,  1927. 
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fields  the  various  branches  of  the  occupation  clearly  grow 
out  of  different  fields  of  training.  On  the  other  hand,  a num- 
ber of  different  occupations  may  require  a common  back- 
ground of  training.  For  instance,  demonstrator,  de- 
signer, dietitian,  dressmaker,  home  and  food  service  worker, 
institutional  manager,  interior  decorator  are  all  occupations 
for  which  courses  in  home  economics  may  be  preparation. 
Teaching  and  journalism  may  also  have  a home  economics 
training  background  provided  the  teaching  or  writing  is  done 
in  the  field  of  home  economics.  The  social  worker  and  the 
teacher  of  sociology,  have  often  had  similar  training  as  have 
the  journalist  and  the  teacher  of  English.  War  worker,  an 
occupation  which  was  listed  rarely,  was  considered  as  involv- 
ing a training  field  similar  to  that  of  some  occupation  engaged 
in  previously. 

In  cases  where  there  are  two  or  three  distinct  kinds  of  train- 
ing for  a particular  occupation,  as  the  occupation  of  research 
worker,  and  one  of  the  phases  of  training  was  the  same  as  that 
underlying  some  other  occupation  engaged  in,  the  two  occu- 
pations were  considered  as  having  a common  training  back- 
ground. For  example,  if  a woman  listed  teacher  of  history  and 
research  specialist  in  history  as  two  occupations  in  which  she 
had  been  engaged,  her  case  was  tabulated  as  representing  two 
occupations  and  one  training  field,  since  the  training  in 
history  would  be  common  to  both  occupations.  Similarly,  an 
occupational  history  of  teacher  of  history,  followed  by  teacher 
of  English  would  be  tabulated  under  one  occupation  and  one 
training  field  because  the  technique  of  teaching  would  be 
common  to  both  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  subject  matter 
background.  On  the  other  hand,  a case  of  teacher  of  history, 
research  fellow  in  English  would  be  tabulated  as  two  occupa- 
tions and  two  training  fields,  since  the  techniques  of  teaching 
and  of  research  are  different  and  the  subject  matter  concerned 
is  also  different. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  scheme  for 
determining  the  number  of  training  fields  involved  in  any 
individual  occupational  history.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  purpose  has  been  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  a certain  continuity  in  background  of  training  from  one 
occupation  to  another  even  though  new  elements  of  training 
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1909-1912  
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Other  college  and 

original  college  other 
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1919-1922  

Marital  status 

Married  

Single  

Educational  history 

Degree  

Original  college  and 

original  field 

Other  college  and 

original  college  other 

field 

No  degree  

Vocational  choice 

Before  college  

During  college  

After  college  entrance  . . . 

a.  Of  those  having  an  occupational  history  148  for  the  third  matriculation  period  and  555  for  the  fourth  matriculation  period  were  not 
included  in  this  table  either  because  they  had  been  gainfully  employed  for  less  than  ten  years  in  the  third  matriculation  period  or  two 
years  in  the  fourth  matriculation  period  or  because  the  data  could  not  he  accurately  interpreted. 
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might  be  added,  or  whether  there  has  been  a relatively  sharp 
break  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  and  training  needed  for  the 
work.  In  a sense,  of  course,  every  new  occupation  involves 
certain  elements  of  training  in  common  with  those  needed  for 
any  other  occupation  which  has  been  followed.  In  another 
sense,  no  two  occupations  require  exactly  the  same  training. 
It  was  the  purpose  in  this  study  to  avoid  both  these  extremes 
and  to  estimate  the  number  of  training  fields  involved  in  a 
spirit  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  scientific  accuracy. 

Tables  4 and  5 show  the  number  of  occupations  engaged 
in  by  women  of  the  third  and  fourth  matriculation  groups 
and  the  number  of  training  fields  involved  in  those  occupa- 
tions. The  women  who  matriculated  in  1919-1922  and  who 
finished  college  in  four  years  and  had  a continous  occupa- 
tional history  might  be  expected  to  have  been  employed  from 
two  to  five  years,  while  the  women  of  the  third  period,  ma- 
triculating in  1909-1912,  who  had  a similarly  continuous  occu- 
pational history  might  have  been  employed  from  12  to  15 
years.  A fewT  in  each  matriculation  group,  evidently  women 
who  had  earned  before  entering  college,  had  a much  longer 
period  of  employment  than  that  to  be  expected  for  the  group. 
The  number  of  such  cases,  however,  was  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible  in  an  estimate  of  the  average  time  span  of  em- 
ployment. Accordingly,  before  tabulating  the  number  of 
occupations  and  the  number  of  training  fields,  all  the  sched- 
ules showing  occupational  histories  of  less  than  two  years’ 
duration  in  the  fourth  matriculation  period  group  and  all 
those  of  less  than  10  years’  duration  in  the  third  matricula- 
tion period  group  were  discarded.  This  gave  an  average  time 
spread  of  four  years  for  the  fourth,  and  six  years  for  the 
third  matriculation  period  group.  Each  of  the  two  groups 
was  thus  made  sufficiently  homogeneous  with  reference  to  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  gainful  employment  to  warrant 
counting  the  number  of  occupations  and  the  number  of  train- 
ing fields  for  each  without  regard  to  the  exact  number  of 
years  that  individual  women  had  been  employed.  The  cases 
falling  within  the  two  periods  are  of  necessity  tabulated 
separately  because  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  two 
groups  in  possible  number  of  years  of  employment. 
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a.  Twenty-six  of  those  listed  for  the  third  matriculation  period  and  34  of  those  listed  for  the  fourth  matriculation  period  in  Table  4 are 
not  included  in  this  table  because  the  statements  regarding  the  occupation  were  not  detailed  enough  to  indicate  the  training  field. 
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Differences  in  the  number  and  nature  of  occupational 
changes  between  the  groups  having  various  personal,  educa- 
tional and  vocational  histories  will  be  discussed  later.  At  this 
point  only  the  figures  for  the  total  number  of  women  in  the 
fourth  and  third  matriculation  periods  will  be  considered. 

Of  the  3255  fourth  period  women  left  after  those  for  whom 
the  data  could  not  be  accurately  interpreted  and  those  em- 
ployed less  than  two  years  had  been  discarded,  2617,  or  80.3 
per  cent,  had  engaged  in  only  one  occupation,  17.4  per  cent 
in  two  occupations,  2.0  per  cent  in  three  occupations,  and  0.1 
per  cent  in  four  occupations.  Among  the  third  period  women, 
56.4  per  cent  had  engaged  in  one  occupation,  31.9  per  cent  in 
two  occupations,  9.1  per  cent  in  three  occupations,  2.2  per 
cent  in  four  occupations,  and  0.2  per  cent  in  five  occupations. 

Kitson  and  Kirtley11  found  that  89.0  per  cent  of  the  1000 
eminent  women  listed  in  Who’s  Who  whose  occupational  his- 
tories they  investigated  had  made  no  change  in  their  occupa- 
tions. This  percentage  is  not  exactly  comparable  with  the 
percentage  of  land-grant  college  women  who  had  remained  in 
one  occupation  because  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
investigations  in  number  of  years  covered  by  the  occupational 
histories  and  the  possible  difference  in  classifications  of  occu- 
pations. Some  of  the  women  in  Who’s  Who  had  doubtless 
been  employed  longer  than  15  years,  since  reference  is  made 
to  the  number  of  changes  made  before  and  after  the  age  of 
55 ; others  had  probably  been  employed  for  a much  shorter 
period  of  time. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Who’s  Who  group  is  fairly  com- 
parable with  the  land-grant  college  women  matriculating  in 
1909-1912.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  we  find  the  contrast  of 
89.0  per  cent  of  the  Who’s  Who  women  and  56.4  per  cent  of 
the  land-grant  college  women  remaining  in  one  occupation 
for  something  over  10  years. 

To  the  extent  that  one  may  judge  by  these  two  studies,  it 
would  seem  that  those  women  who  attain  sufficient  promi- 
nence to  find  a place  in  Who’s  Who  make  fewer  occupational 
changes  than  are  made  by  an  unselected  group  of  college 


“Harry  D.  Kitson  and  Lucille  Kirtley,  “Vocational  Changes  of  One  Thousand 
Eminent  American  Women,”  School  and  Society,  XIX,  110-112.  (January  26, 
1924.) 
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women  such  as  those  under  consideration.  Whether  success 
in  any  field  of  work  tends  to  prevent  changes  in  occupation, 
whether  relative  occupational  stability  is  a factor  in  success, 
or  whether  there  is  no  direct  causal  relationship  between 
occupational  stability  and  success  cannot  be  determined  from 
these  two  investigations. 

Unfortunately  the  study  of  431  alumnae  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh12  who  received  their  undergraduate  degrees 
between  the  years  1902  and  1927  does  not  offer  comparable 
figures.  A comparison  of  this  group  with  the  land-grant 
college  women  of  this  study  would  be  interesting  because 
while  the  two  groups  probably  have  a somewhat  similar  eco- 
nomic background,  the  social  and  educational  backgrounds 
differ,  one  being  urban  and  the  other  largely  rural. 

Hartson,13  in  his  investigation  of  6831  graduates  of  Oberlin 
College,  compiled  very  detailed  data  on  the  number  of  occu- 
pations entered  and  the  proportions  of  graduates  remaining  in 
the  original  occupation.  Since,  however,  in  many  of  his  tabula- 
tions he  does  not  separate  the  data  for  men  and  for  women, 
comparisons  cannot  be  made  between  his  findings  and  those  of 
the  present  study. 

Although  the  business  and  professional  women  studied  by 
Elliott  and  Manson14  are  not  all  college  women,  their  voca- 
tional histories  may  quite  reasonably  be  compared  with  the 
vocational  histories  of  college  women.  Elliott  and  Manson  use 
three  measures  of  occupational  stability:  (1)  the  number  of 
different  types  of  work  engaged  in,  (2)  the  number  of  posi- 
tions held,  (3)  the  number  of  years  spent  in  working  for  the 
present  employer.  A brief  summary  of  their  findings  relative 
to  occupational  stability  indicate  points  for  comparison  with 
the  land-grant  groups : 

(1)  77.0  per  cent  of  the  women  who  had  had  voca- 
tional experience  of  less  than  five  years  were 
doing  the  kind  of  work  originally  entered,  and 
only  4.0  per  cent  had  changed  kinds  of  work 
more  than  twice. 


“Ebersbaeh,  op.  cit. 

BL.  D.  Hartson,  op.  cit. 

VMargaret  Elliott  and  Grace  E.  Manson,  “Earnings  of  Women  in  Business 
and  the  Professions.”  pp.  92-94.  Michigan  Business  Studies,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1. 
Ann  Arbor  : University  of  Michigan,  1930. 
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(2)  Of  the  women  who  had  had  30  or  more  years  of 
experience,  43.0  per  cent  were  engaged  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation  in  the  kind  of  work  in 
which  they  had  begun. 

(3)  9.0  per  cent  of  the  women  who  had  been  employed 
for  30  years  or  more  had  held  only  one  job,  and 
25.0  per  cent  had  held  four  or  more  different  jobs. 

(4)  44.0  per  cent  of  the  women  who  had  worked  for 
30  years  or  more  had  been  with  the  same  em- 
ployer for  18  years  or  longer,  and  only  5.0  per 
cent  of  them  had  been  with  their  most  recent  em- 
ployers less  than  two  years. 

(5)  The  conclusion  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
presented  was  that  women  do  not  shift  heedlessly 
about  in  their  occupational  experiences. 

Turning  now  to  a consideration  of  the  number  of  training 
fields  involved  in  the  occupations  entered,  it  is  found  that, 
while  most  of  the  occupational  changes  made  by  the  fourth 
matriculation  period  women  involved  new  training  fields, 
those  of  the  third  matriculation  group  made  many  changes 
in  occupations  which  did  not  require  new  training.  No  change 
in  occupation  was  made  by  80.3  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the 
fourth  group,  and  87.1  per  cent  made  no  change  in  training 
field ; but  of  the  women  of  the  third  matriculation  period 
group  only  56.4  per  cent  had  remained  within  one  occupation 
in  contrast  with  72.1  per  cent  who  had  remained  within  a 
single  training  field.  Apparently  there  is  much  less  tendency 
over  a long  period  of  time  to  enter  new  training  fields  than 
there  is  to  enter  new  occupations.  More  detail  may  be  ob- 
tained by  reference  to  Tables  4 and  5. 

Although  a percentage  of  72.1  of  the  1909-1912  group  who 
remained  within  the  limits  of  one  training  field  for  at  least 
10  years  of  their  occupational  experience  is  indicative  of  a 
fairly  high  degree  of  occupational  stability,  a record  of  105 
women  out  of  456,  or  23.0  per  cent,  who,  in  that  length  of 
time  made  at  least  one  shift  involving  a new  training  back- 
ground, and  21  women,  or  4.6  per  cent,  who  made  two  such 
shifts  suggests  a rather  serious  waste  of  effort,  and  the  need 
for  more  effective  vocational  guidance.  The  11.5  per  cent  of 
the  fourth  matriculation  period  women  who  made  one  shift 
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into  a new  training  field  background  is  even  more  indicative 
of  waste,  since  their  vocational  histories  have  an  average  time 
span  of  only  two  to  five  years. 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  desirability  or  lack  of  desir- 
ability of  remaining  long  in  one  position  or  of  avoiding 
changes  in  occupations,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  occupational  changes  which  throw  the  indi- 
vidual into  working  situations  in  which  she  needs  an  entirely 
new  background  of  knowledge  and  skill  from  that  demanded 
by  her  former  occupation  represent  serious  waste  of  effort  as 
measured  by  occupational  accomplishment.  It  is  true  that  the 
new  interest  may  serve  as  a mental  stimulus  to  the  woman 
and  so  may  add  zest  to  her  living.  It  is  equally  true  that  there 
is  a period  of  time  following  the  change  during  which  the 
work  is  done  in  a relatively  inefficient  manner  while  the  new 
knowledge  and  skills  are  being  acquired.  This  is  likely  to 
mean  a decrease  in  income  and  in  the  satisfaction  which  de- 
rives from  achievement.  It  also  means  a loss  in  production 
from  which  society  as  a whole  must  necessarily  suffer  in  the 
long  run. 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  worth  while  to  attempt  to  isolate 
any  factors  which  appear  to  be  associated  with  a high  record 
of  stability  in  one  training  field  to  the  end  that  those  factors 
may  be  more  carefully  studied  in  their  relations  to  vocational 
continuity  and  that,  if  they  are  found  to  have  repeated  posi- 
tive relationship  to  such  continuity,  they  may  be  made  use  of 
in  the  training  of  young  women.  This  will  be  done  in  later 
chapters. 

One  of  the  questions  that  arises  is,  “Where  in  the  occupa- 
tional history  are  these  changes  most  likely  to  occur?”  This 
question  can  be  partly  answered  by  the  data  presented  in 
Table  6.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  occupations  entered 
during  the  first  five  years  and  the  first  10  years  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  number  of  training  fields  involved  in  these 
occupations.  Since  relatively  few  married  women  were  em- 
ployed as  long  as  10  years,  figures  are  presented  for  the 
married  and  single  women  separately. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  number  of  women  in  the  fourth 
matriculation  period  both  married  and  single  who  had  been 
employed  for  10  years  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  In  the 
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third  and  second  matriculation  period  groups,  however,  the 
number  employed  for  at  least  10  years  is  large  enough  to 
permit  of  statistical  treatment.  In  the  third  period  group  70.5 
per  cent  of  the  married  women  were  engaged  in  one  occupa- 
tion for  the  first  five  years,  and  61.7  per  cent  for  the  first  10 
years.  The  number  of  married  women  who  worked  10  years  is 
naturally  much  smaller  than  the  number  who  worked  five 
years.  Although  the  difference  between  the  percentages  of 
those  employed  in  one  occupation  for  five  years  and  for  10 
years  is  not  statistically  significant,  the  difference  between  the 
mean  number  of  occupations  engaged  in  during  five  years  of 
wage  earning  and  the  mean  number  engaged  in  during  10 
years  is  ,17±.06,15  a significant  difference.  Among  the  single 
women  there  is  a non-significant  difference  between  the  per- 
centages of  those  employed  in  one  occupation  for  10  years 
and  the  percentages  employed  for  five  years.  The  same 
group  of  vmraen  entered  on  the  average  of  1.33  occupa- 
tions during  the  first  five  years  and  1.54  occupations  during 
the  first  10  years,  a difference  of  .21  ±.04,  which  is  statistically 
significant. 

While  the  single  women  of  the  1899-1902  matriculation 
group  who  remained  in  one  occupation  for  five  years  showed 
little  tendency  to  go  into  a new  occupation  during  the  second 
five  years,  those  who  did  change  made  a number  of  shifts. 
The  result  is  that  whereas  they  engaged  on  the  average  in 
1.09  occupations  during  the  first  five  years,  the  number  of 
occupations  averaged  during  the  first  10  years  is  1.21.  The 
difference  between  these  averages,  .12 ±.04,  is  significant.  The 
married  women  of  the  second  matriculation  group  show  a 
significant  difference  between  the  percentage  who  remained 
in  one  occupation  for  five  years  and  the  percentage  who 
remained  in  one  occupation  for  10  years,  as  well  as  between 
the  average  number  of  occupations  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed during  the  first  five  years  and  the  average  number  in 
which  they  were  employed  during  the  first  10  years. 

McCurley,16  in  her  investigation  of  Goucher  women  of  the 
class  of  1922,  a group  which  in  point  of  time  is  comparable  to 

15See  page  117. 

16Mary  T.  McCurley,  "A  Five  Year  Study  of  the  Occupational  Distribution  of 
the  Class  of  1922  of  Goucher  College,”  Women’s  Work  and  Education,  II,  No.  1 
(February,  1931).  Greensboro,  N.  C.  : The  Institute  of  Women’s  Professional 
Relations. 
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the  fourth  matriculation  group  of  land-grant  college  women, 
computed  continuity  of  occupation  through  the  first  five  years. 
She  found  that  42.1  per  cent  of  the  women  remained  in  one 
occupation  for  five  years.  This  is  a much  smaller  percentage 
than  that  found  among  the  land-grant  college  women,  for 
when  the  married  and  single  land-grant  college  women  are 
combined  to  form  a group  comparable  to  the  Goucher  women 
studied  by  McCurley,  79.8  per  cent  remained  in  one  occupa- 
tion five  years. 

While  McCurley  does  not  explain  her  technique  for  de- 
termining continuity  of  occupation,  she  defines  the  term  as 
continuity  in  one  field  of  work,  which  as  she  interprets  it  is  a 
broader  division  than  occupation  as  used  in  this  report.  She 
includes  homemaking  and  no  remunerative  work  as  two  of  the 
six  occupations  in  her  classification.  Women  coming  under 
these  two  headings  are  considered  in  this  investigation  as  hav- 
ing no  occupational  histories  and  are  not  included  in  the  79.8 
per  cent  who  remained  five  years  in  one  occupation.  When 
these  two  groups  of  women  who  are  engaged  in  non-gainful 
occupations  are  dropped  from  the  McCurley  distribution,  the 
percentage  of  those  who  have  continuity  of  occupation 
through  the  fifth  year  falls  to  39.1.  If  the  classification  of  the 
occupations  of  the  Goucher  women  had  been  as  detailed  as 
the  classification  used  in  the  investigation  of  land-grant  col- 
lege women,  the  percentage  of  those  who  remained  in  one 
occupation  would  undoubtedly  have  dropped  much  below  39.1. 
The  difference  between  79.8  per  cent  and  a percentage  less 
than  39.1  undoubtedly  represents  greater  occupational  sta- 
bility among  the  land-grant  college  women  than  in  the 
Goucher  College  group. 

Although  there  was  a tendency  among  the  women  of  all 
three  matriculation  periods  to  make  some  changes  involving 
new  training  fields  during  the  second  five  years  of  employ- 
ment, the  number  of  changes  in  training  fields  made  during 
the  second  five  years  is  smaller  than  the  number  of  changes  in 
occupations  during  the  same  period.  Not  only  did  these  land- 
grant  college  women  make  fewer  changes  in  training  fields 
than  in  occupations  during  their  working  years,  but  such 
changes  in  training  fields  as  were  made  were  a little  more 
likely  to  occur  during  the  first  five  years  of  work  than  were 
the  changes  in  occupations. 


Table  6. — Number  and  percentage  of  women  of  the  1899-1902,  1909-1912  and  1919-1922  matriculation  groups  with  given 
NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  TRAINING  FIELDS  ENTERED  DURING  THE  FIRST  FIVE  AND  FIRST  TEN  YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  MARITAL  STATUS 
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Another  way  of  estimating  the  probability  that  changes 
in  occupations  or  training  fields  will  occur  during  the  first 
five  years  of  work  rather  than  later  is  by  determining  the 
percentage  of  women  who,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
changes  during  the  first  five  years,  made  no  additional  changes 
during  the  second  five  years.  Since  these  figures  do  not  ap- 
pear in  Table  6,  they  are  given  here  in  detail  for  the  single 
women  of  the  second  and  third  matriculation  periods.  Of  the 
women  of  the  third  matriculation  group  who  had  engaged  in 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  occupations  during  the  first  five  years, 
72.1  per  cent,  73.7  per  cent,  71.4  per  cent,  and  100.0  per  cent 
respectively  made  no  additional  change  during  the  second  five 
years.  Among  the  single  women  of  the  third  period  72.6  per 
cent  made  no  changes  in  occupations,  and  75.6  per  cent  made 
no  changes  in  training  fields  during  the  second  five  years  of 
employment.  Of  the  second  matriculation  period  women  en- 
gaging in  one  occupation  during  the  first  five  years,  87.1  per 
cent  made  no  change  during  the  second  five  years ; and  of 
those  who  had  engaged  in  two  occupations  during  the  first 
five  years,  84.6  per  cent  made  no  change  during  the  second 
five  years.  No  change  in  occupations  was  made  by  86.9  per 
cent  of  the  single  women  of  the  second  matriculation  period 
and  87.5  per  cent  made  no  changes  in  training  fields  during 
the  second  five  years. 

These  data  show  that,  while  the  end  of  the  first  five  years 
of  work  does  not  by  any  means  bring  an  end  to  the  shifting 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  a large  percentage  of  the 
changes  are  made  during  the  first  five  years.  Hartson17  esti- 
mated that  553  unmarried  alumnae  of  Oberlin  College  re- 
quired on  the  average  1.4  years  to  become  settled  in  their  final 
fields  of  work.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  number  of  years 
it  took  these  land-grant  college  women  to  become  settled  in 
their  work  would  run  somewhat  higher  but  that  the  majority 
of  them  had  done  so  by  the  time  they  had  worked  five  years. 
If  other  college  women  are  like  these  land-grant  college  women 
in  that  they  tend  to  find  themselves  vocationally  during  the 
first  five  years  of  employment,  a careful  follow-up  of  each 
graduate  for  five  years  after  leaving  college  might  well  be 
made  part  of  every  college  vocational  guidance  program. 


17Hartson,  op.  cit. 
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The  final  measure  of  vocational  continuity  used  in  this 
study  is  the  extent  to  which  college  courses  serve  as  prepara- 
tion for  the  occupations  ultimately  entered.  A detailed  study 
of  the  relation  between  college  training  and  the  first  occupa- 
tion, between  the  first  and  second  occupations,  between  the 
second  and  third  occupations,  and  so  on  was  contemplated. 
That  plan  was  abandoned  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
material  from  which  the  data  for  this  investigation  were  se- 
cured would  warrant  such  minute  analysis.  A study  of  that 
kind,  however,  would  prove  valuable,  both  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vocational  ladders  and  as  a measure  of  vocational  con- 
tinuity. It  would  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  vocational  guidance  both  in  and  out  of  schools 
to  know  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  various  channels  into 
which  a given  kind  of  training  might  lead,  which  channels 
were  likely  to  end  abruptly  requiring  vocational  energy  to 
find  new  outlets  and  the  points  at  which  such  breaks  most 
frequently  occur. 

This  investigation  has  been  confined  to  a consideration  of 
the  relation  between  undergraduate  or  graduate  majors  and 
the  occupations  followed  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  termed, 
for  brevity,  the  present  occupation. 

The  interpretation  of  the  individual  records  to  determine 
whether  or  not  college  training  had  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  present  occupation  rested,  as  did  the  decisions  regarding 
training  fields  involved  in  occupations  discussed  above,  on  col- 
lege catalogues,  on  various  books  dealing  with  training  for 
occupations,  and  on  the  teaching  experience  of  the  writer.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  received  their  degrees  from  some  college 
other  than  the  one  in  which  they  originally  matriculated  or 
those  who  for  some  reason  changed  majors,  whether  in  the 
college  originally  entered  or  in  some  other  college,  all  the 
majors  were  considered.  In  so  far  as  there  was  a definite 
scheme  for  the  investigation  of  training  fields  involved  in 
occupations,  the  same  scheme  was  used  for  this  investigation 
of  college  preparation  for  the  present  occupation,  with  one 
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exception.  In  the  investigation  of  training  fields,  all  teaching 
was  assumed  to  belong  to  one  training  field ; in  this  investiga- 
tion of  college  preparation,  while  education  was  considered 
preparation  for  teaching  of  any  kind,  subject  matter  majors 
were  considered  preparation  only  for  the  teaching  of  specific 
subjects.  For  instance,  a history  major  was  considered  prepa- 
ration for  teaching  history,  but  not  for  teaching  other  high 
school  subjects;  a language  major,  such  as  Greek,  was  con- 
sidered preparation  for  teaching  that  language  but  no  other. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  such  an  interpretation 
fails  to  take  account  of  common  elements  in  closely  related 
fields  of  learning.  Granted  that  this  is  true,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  has  been  a slight  break  in  the  current  of  vocational 
interest  and  that  vocational  energy  has  been  wasted  when  the 
preparation  for  the  occupation  later  followed  has  been  in- 
direct. For  these  reasons  the  interpretation  of  preparation  for 
a vocation  which  is  used  in  this  investigation  does  not  seem  too 
strict. 

Since  a large  number  of  the  women  studied  are  teachers, 
a more  detailed  consideration  of  the  application  of  this  inter- 
pretation to  teachers  may  not  be  amiss.  Lord18  found  that  in 
1923-1924,  9.0  per  cent  of  589  Smith  College  graduates  were 
teaching  subjects  unrelated  to  their  college  majors,  with 
an  additional  5.2  per  cent  teaching  subjects  other  than  their 
majors  but  related  to  them.  These  figures  cannot  be  compared 
directly  with  those  in  the  present  land-grant  college  investiga- 
tion because,  in  this  study,  teachers  were  not  separated  from 
those  engaged  in  other  occupations  for  the  consideration  of 
the  relation  between  college  majors  and  vocations.  It  is  safe 
to  estimate,  though,  that  at  least  14  per  cent  of  the  land-grant 
college  women  were  not  teaching  their  major  subjects. 

When  the  undergraduate  major  had  not  prepared  for  the 
present  occupation,  a record  was  made  of  graduate  or  ad- 
vanced work  done.  That  work  was  listed  as  giving  prepara- 
tion or  no  preparation,  as  the  case  might  be,  for  the  present 
occupation.  Some  of  the  women  who  failed  to  take  degrees 
did  advanced  work  of  some  kind  after  they  left  college.  Such 
study  was  listed  as  graduate  work  just  as  it  was  for  the  wo- 


ISEleanor  Louisa  Lord,  A Study  of  Smith  College  Graduates  Engaged  in 
Educational  Worlt.  Northampton,  Mass.  : Smith  College,  1925. 
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Table  7. — Number  and  percentage  of  women  of  the  1909-1912  and  1919- 
1922  MATRICULATION  GROUPS  WITH  SPECIFIED  TRAINING  FOR  PRESENT 
OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  MARITAL  STATUS,  EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY  AND  TIME  OF  VOCATIONAL  CHOICE 


Women  with  specified  preparation  for 
present  occupation 


Matriculation  period  and 
distributive  classes 

Undergraduate 

preparation 

No  undergraduate 
preparation 

No  training  of 
any  kind 

Total 

number 

reporting 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1909-1912.  Total  

279 

55.8 

221 

44.2 

100 

20.0 

500 

Marital  status 

Married  

65 

51.1 

62 

48.8 

29 

22.8 

127 

Single 

214 

57.3 

159 

42.0 

71 

19.0 

373 

Educational  history 

Degree  

250 

56.9 

189 

43.1 

65 

14.8 

439 

Original  college.  . 

243 

59.5 

165 

40.4 

61 

14.9 

408 

Original  field.  . 

231 

60.6 

150 

39.3 

56 

14.7 

381 

Other  field  . . . . 

12 

44.4 

15 

55.5 

5 

18.5 

27 

Other  college  . . . 

7 

22.5 

24 

77.4 

4 

12.9 

31 

No  degree  

19 

37.2 

32 

62.7 

31 

60.7 

51 

Vocational  choice 

Before  college  . . . . 

221 

57.2 

160 

41.9 

71 

18.6 

381 

During  college  . . . . 

47 

47.0 

53 

53.0 

25 

25.0 

100 

After  graduation  . . 

5 

55.5 

4 

44.4 

1 

11.1 

9 

After  college 

entrance  

57 

48.7 

60 

51.3 

29 

24.8 

117 

1919-1922.  Total 

1625 

68.9 

733 

31.0 

456 

19.3 

2358 

Marital  status 

Married  

262 

66.3 

133 

33.6 

103 

26.0 

395 

Single 

1363 

69.4 

600 

30.5 

353 

18.0 

1963 

Educational  history 

Degree  

1444 

71.9 

562 

28.0 

293 

14.6 

2006 

Original  college . . 

1383 

72.2 

531 

27.7 

290 

15.2 

1914 

Original  field.  . 

1212 

73.4 

439 

26.5 

242 

14.6 

1651 

Other  field  . . . . 

171 

65.0 

92 

34.9 

48 

18.2 

263 

Other  college  . . . 

61 

66.2 

31 

33.7 

3 

3.3 

92 

No  degree  

181 

51.4 

171 

48.5 

163 

46.3 

352 

Vocational  choice 

Before  college  . . . . 

1337 

73.5 

480 

26.4 

314 

17.3 

1817 

During  college  . . . . 

262 

55.1 

213 

44.8 

122 

25.8 

475 

After  graduation  . . 

11 

26.8 

30 

73.1 

20 

48.8 

41 

After  college 

entrance  

288 

53.2 

253 

46.7 

142 

26.2 

541 

Both  periods.  Total.  . 

1904 

66.6 

954 

33.3 

556 

19.4 

2858 

Marital  status 

Married  

327 

62.6 

195 

37.3 

132 

25.3 

522 

Single 

1577 

67.5 

759 

32.4 

424 

18.1 

2336 

Educational  history 

Degree  

1704 

69.5 

751 

30.4 

362 

14.7 

2455 

Original  college . . 

1626 

70.0 

696 

29.9 

351 

15.1 

2322 

Original  field.  . 

1443 

71.0 

589 

28.9 

298 

14.6 

2032 

Other  field  . . . . 

183 

63.1 

107 

36.8 

53 

18.3 

290 

Other  college  . . . 

78 

55.2 

55 

44.7 

7 

5.2 

133 

No  degree  

200 

49.6 

203 

50.3 

194 

48.1 

403 

Vocational  choice 

Before  college  .... 

1558 

70.8 

640 

29.1 

385 

17.5 

2198 

During  college  .... 

309 

53.7 

266 

46.2 

147 

25.6 

575 

After  graduation  . . 

16 

32.0 

34 

68.0 

21 

42.0 

50 

After  college 

entrance  

345 

52.4 

313 

47.5 

171 

26.0 

658 

Undergraduate  Preparation 
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men  who  had  degrees.  The  reason  for  this  lack  of  distinction 
between  the  various  kinds  of  advanced  study  is  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  continuity  of  vocational  interest,  the 
concern  is  not  with  academic  distinctions  between  under- 
graduate and  graduate  study,  but  with  a distinction  between 
that  training  which  is  received  as  part  of  the  regular  under- 
graduate college  experience  and  that  which  is  secured  later, 
frequently  with  a very  definite  vocational  purpose.  The  main 
interest  is  in  whether  or  not  undergraduate  work  prepared 
the  individual  for  her  present  occupation. 

Only  the  women  of  the  third  and  fourth  matriculation 
period  groups  were  included  in  this  investigation  because 
they  are  the  only  groups  large  enough  to  permit  satisfactory 
statistical  treatment  after  the  schedules  of  the  women  who 
had  no  present  occupations  were  discarded.  Furthermore, 
other  tabulations  made  for  this  study  show  that  the  relation- 
ships between  groups  within  each  matriculation  period  are 
sufficiently  similar  to  comparable  relationships  within  other 
matriculation  periods  to  make  compilation  of  data  for  each 
unnecessary. 

Tables  7 and  8 show  the  extent  to  which  there  had  been 
preparation,  either  undergraduate  or  graduate,  for  the  work 
of  the  present  occupation.  The  tables  present  three  sets  of 
figures : the  number  and  percentage  of  women  with  under- 
graduate preparation  for  the  work  of  their  present  occupa- 
tions ; the  number  and  percentage  having  no  undergraduate 
preparation,  some  of  whom,  however,  did  have  graduate 
preparation;  and  the  number  and  percentage  with  no  prepa- 
ration of  any  kind,  either  undergraduate  or  advanced. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  four  women,  or  66.6  per  cent  of  the 
2858  women  of  the  third  and  fourth  matriculation  periods 
reporting  on  this  point  had  pursued  courses  during  their 
undergraduate  college  years  which  prepared  them  for  the 
work  they  were  doing.  Of  the  954  whose  undergraduate  work 
had  not  been  preparation  for  their  present  occupations,  398 
had  received  advanced  training  of  some  kind  for  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  It  might  be  argued  that  frequently 
very  valuable  vocational  training  may  be  secured  entirely 
apart  from  school  situations.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  and, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  some  of  these  women  probably  re- 
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ceivecl  their  training  in  such  ways.  There  has  been,  neverthe- 
less, a certain  amount  of  waste  effort  when  the  training  re- 
ceived in  college  does  not  carry  over  into  the  period  of  em- 
ployment. 

In  the  absence  of  comparable  data  from  other  groups  of 
college  women  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  19.4  per  cent 
of  women  having  had  no  college  preparation,  either  graduate 
or  undergraduate,  and  33.3  per  cent  having  received  no  under- 
graduate preparation  for  the  work  they  are  now  doing  are 

Table  8. — Number  and  percentage  of  women  of  the  1909-1912  and  1919- 

1922  MATRICULATION  GROUPS  WITH  SPECIFIED  PREPARATION  FOR  PRES- 
ENT OCCUPATIONS  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  PERSISTENCE  IN  OCCU- 
PATION ORIGINALLY  SELECTED 


Women  with  specified  preparation  for 
present  occupation 

Matriculation  period 
and  occupation 

Undergraduate 

preparation 

No  undergraduate 
preparation 

No  training  of 
any  kind 

Total 

number 

reporting 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1909-1912 

Original  occupation . . 

218 

73.4 

79 

26.5 

30 

10.1 

297 

Other  occupation  . . . 

61 

30.0 

142 

69.9 

70 

34.4 

203 

Allied  to  original.  . 

45 

45.4 

54 

54.5 

21 

21.2 

99 

Not  allied  to 
original  

16 

15.3 

88 

84.6 

49 

47.1 

104 

Original  and  allied 
occupation  

263 

66.4 

133 

33.6 

51 

12.8 

396 

1919-1922 

Original  occupation . . 

1328 

81.2 

306 

18.7 

154 

9.4 

1634 

Other  occupation  . . . 

562 

56.8 

427 

43.1 

293 

29.6 

989 

Allied  to  original.  . 

225 

59.0 

156 

40.9 

89 

23.3 

381 

Not  allied  to 
original  

337 

55.4 

271 

44.5 

204 

33.5 

608 

Original  and  allied 
occupation  

1553 

77.0 

462 

22.9 

243 

12.0 

2015 

Both  periods 

Original  occupation.  . 

1546 

80.0 

385 

19.9 

184 

9.5 

1931 

Other  occupation  . . . 

574 

51.0 

551 

48.9 

311 

27.6 

1125 

Allied  to  original.  . 

270 

56.2 

210 

43.7 

110 

22.9 

480 

Not  allied  to 
original  

304 

47.1 

341 

52.8 

201 

31.1 

645 

Original  and  allied 
occupation 

1816 

75.3 

595 

24.7 

294 

12.2 

2411 

Undergraduate  Preparation 
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large  or  small  proportions.  But,  theoretically,  a higher  degree 
of  coherence  between  education  and  vocation  would  seem 
desirable. 

For  a single  institution  it  is  worth  noting  that  Ebersbach19 
found  among  the  alumnae  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
that  86.4  per  cent  of  the  teachers  and  36.5  per  cent  of  those 
in  other  occupations  had  received  definite  training  for  their 
work. 

Again  McCurley’s20  study  of  the  Goucher  College  class 
of  1922,  shows  that  64.8  per  cent  of  the  group  received  direct 
and  18.9  per  cent  indirect  preparation  in  college  for  the  work 
in  which  they  later  engaged. 

Blake21  in  her  Guidance  for  College  Women  considers  this 
point  in  detail.  Fifty-five  women,  replying  to  a questionnaire 
sent  to  them  several  years  after  they  had  graduated  and  when 
they  were  presumably  settled  in  their  occupations,  answered 
a question  regarding  the  preparation  they  had  received  from 
their  college  courses  for  the  work  they  were  doing.  Fourteen, 
or  25.4  per  cent,  answered  that  their  college  courses  had  pre- 
pared them  for  their  work,  and  seven  more  stated  that  they 
had  served  as  general  preparation,  a total  of  36.5  per  cent 
who  felt  that  their  college  courses  had  offered  some  prepara- 
tion for  their  work.  That  would  leave  63.5  per  cent  who 
stated  that  college  courses  had  not  prepared  them  for  the 
work  in  which  they  later  engaged,  in  contrast  to  the  33.3  per 
cent  of  land-grant  college  women  whose  undergraduate  majors 
gave  knowledge  and  skills  different  from  those  required  by 
the  work  in  which  they  were  later  employed.  But  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  two  percentages  are  not  fully  comparable  be- 
cause the  replies  given  in  the  Blake  investigation  represent 
subjective  judgment  on  the  part  of  those  making  them,  while 
the  data  used  in  the  land-grant  college  investigation  are  ob- 
jective. Furthermore,  the  number  of  cases  used  in  the  Blake 
investigation  is  very  small. 

Considered  in  the  abstract  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  these  land-grant  college  women  had  no  col- 


“Ebersbach,  op.  cit. 

20McCurley,  op.  cit. 

21Mabelle  B.  Blake,  Guidance  for  College  Women.  New  York  : D.  Appleton 
& Co.  1926. 
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lege  work  in  advance  of  their  undergraduate  courses,  it  would 
seem  that  one-third  is  a rather  large  proportion  to  have  made 
no  use  of  undergraduate  opportunities  for  preparation  for 
their  present  work.  Certainly  there  has  been  a break  in  voca- 
tional interest  at  some  point  since  entrance  into  college,  a 
particularly  unfortunate  situation  in  colleges  that  are  largely 
vocational  in  purpose. 

Table  8 throws  interesting  light  on  the  data  presented  in 
an  earlier  section  on  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  occupation 
originally  selected.  Of  those  who  reported  their  present  occu- 
pation as  the  same  as  that  originally  chosen  80.0  per  cent  had 
received  undergraduate  training  for  the  work,  while  only  9.5 
per  cent  had  had  no  college  training  of  any  kind  for  it.  Of 
those  in  an  allied  field  of  work,  56.2  per  cent  had  had  under- 
graduate preparation  and  22.9  per  cent  no  college  preparation 
for  that  work.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  doing  work  which 
is  not  allied  to  the  occupation  originally  selected,  only  47.1 
per  cent  had  had  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  work, 
and  31.1  per  cent  had  had  no  preparation  of  any  kind  for 
it.  Clearly  there  is  a positive  relationship  between  continued 
employment  in  the  work  originally  selected  and  college  prepa- 
ration for  it. 

There  is  a marked  difference  in  vocationed  continuity  be- 
tween the  women  who  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  engaged 
in  the  work  originally  selected  and  those  who  were  engaged 
in  an  entirely  different  occupation.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
first  group  had  made  a vocational  choice,  in  most  cases  either 
before  or  during  their  college  years,  selected  a major  field  of 
study  which  would  prepare  for  the  occupation  chosen,  and 
ultimately  entered  that  occupation.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  a selection  of  a major  course  of  study  was  made  before 
any  definite  vocational  decision  had  been  reached  and  that  the 
occupational  choice  grew  out  of  interest  in  the  work  being 
done  in  college.  In  either  case  there  was  very  evident  persist- 
ence of  vocational  interest.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this 
group  of  women  whose  present  occupation  was  the  same  as  that 
originally  selected  over  half  of  those  who  had  not  had  under- 
graduate training  for  it  had  taken  some  preparatory  graduate 
work.  In  contrast  to  this  80.0  per  cent  with  undergraduate 
and  10.0  per  cent  with  graduate  training,  52.8  per  cent  of 
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the  women  who  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  engaged  in 
entirely  different  work  from  that  first  selected  had  received 
no  undergraduate  preparation,  and  31.1  per  cent  of  them  no 
college  training  of  any  kind  for  their  present  occupation. 

Thus  there  is  evidence  of  much  less  continuity  of  voca- 
tional interest  reaching  from  college  days  into  the  period  of 
active  wage  earning  among  the  women  who  had  changed  their 
occupation,  who  were  not  in  that  originally  selected  or  in  one 
closely  allied  to  it,  than  among  those  who  reported  their 
present  occupation  the  same  as  the  work  originally  selected. 
Percentage  differences  between  the  proportion  of  those  in  the 
original  occupation  and  in  one  not  allied  to  it  of  32.9±2.16 
with  no  undergraduate  preparation  and  of  21.6±1.91  with 
no  training  of  any  kind  are  clearly  significant.  The  need  for 
more  educational  and  vocational  guidance  of  college  students 
is  being  recognized  and  the  techniques  of  guidance  work  have 
been  greatly  refined  since  1922.  It  is  only  through  an  efficient 
system  of  guidance  in  high  schools  and  in  colleges  that  such 
waste  effort  as  that  made  evident  by  the  data  presented  in  this 
chapter  can  be  eliminated. 
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The  Age  Factor 

The  phases  of  personal  history  which  are  available  for 
study  are  age,  as  it  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  time  of  ma- 
triculation in  college,  and  marital  status.  Consideration  will 
be  given  in  this  chapter  to  differences  in  vocational  continuity 
among  the  women  of  the  four  matriculation  periods. 

In  a general  way  the  time  of  matriculation  in  college  is 
roughly  indicative  of  age,  as  it  is  of  the  general  social  and 
philosophic  background  of  educational  and  vocational  expe- 
rience. A small  number  of  the  women  of  this  study  entered  col- 
lege after  a period  of  wage  earning  and  so  were  older  and 
had  been  employed  for  a longer  time  than  had  most  of  the 
women  of  their  group.  This  may  affect  very  slightly  the 
figures  secured  by  the  application  of  the  various  criteria  but 
their  number  is  so  small  as  to  make  separate  consideration  of 
them  quite  unnecessary. 

Gainful  Employment 

Reference  to  figures  in  Table  1 shows  a steady  decrease 
from  the  first  through  the  fourth  matriculation  periods  in 
percentages  of  women  who  have  never  had  paid  work.  Thirty- 
three  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  first,  28.3 
per  cent  of  those  in  the  second,  21.9  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
third,  and  15.5  per  cent  of  those  in  the  fourth  matriculation 
period  group  had  never  held  remunerative  positions.  With 
the  exception  of  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
periods,  the  differences  in  percentages  are  statistically  signifi- 
cant. The  married  and  single  women  considered  separately 
show  a similar  decline  in  those  who  have  never  worked  for  a 
living  from  the  first  through  the  later  matriculation  periods. 
If  the  return  of  questionnaires  was  at  all  influenced  by  a selec- 
tive factor,  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  earlier  matricula- 
tion groups  who  had  never  been  gainfully  employed  is  prob- 
ably disproportionately  small,  since  it  is  likely  that  a larger 
number  of  those  employed  than  of  those  not  employed  received 
schedules  and  would  be  interested  in  the  survey.  The  evi- 
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dence,  of  course,  simply  follows  the  findings  of  other  investi- 
gators and  of  common  observation,  that  women  are  entering 
gainful  employment  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

Persistence  in  Occupation  Originally  Selected 

While  it  is  possible  that  a few  of  the  answers  from  which 
the  figures  in  Table  2 were  derived  may  have  been  rationali- 
zations, the  data  are  probably  sufficiently  free  from  subjec- 
tivity to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  In  so  far  as  this 
comparison  of  the  present  occupation  with  the  occupation 
originally  selected  is  indicative  of  facts,  it  is  a good  criterion 
for  measuring  continuity  of  vocational  interests. 

Here  again  there  is  a difference  over  a 10  year  period 
which  may  indicate  a growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  women 
to  regard  their  wage  earning  seriously  and  to  take  a long- 
time view  of  their  vocational  problems.  Sixty-six  and  seven 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  women  of  the  fourth,  and  57.4  per  cent 
of  the  women  of  the  third  matriculation  period  reported  that 
they  were  engaged  in  the  occupations  which  they  had  origi- 
nally selected,  a difference  of  9.3±2.9. 

The  percentage  of  women  employed  in  the  occupation 
originally  selected  and  in  closely  allied  occupations  combined 
was  greater  in  the  1919-1922  than  in  the  1909-1912  matricu- 
lation group. 

The  smaller  proportion  of  the  third  matriculation  group 
engaged  in  the  kind  of  work  originally  selected  and  in  work 
closely  allied  to  it  may  be  due  to  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  war  and  to  the  increased  opportunity  and  necessity 
for  change  of  occupation  open  to  these  women  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  longer  out  of  college  than  have 
those  of  the  fourth  group.  It  is  also  likely  to  be  due  to  more 
careful  vocational  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  women  who 
entered  college  during  the  later  period.  If  the  latter  explana- 
tion is  correct,  a more  continuous  vocational  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  women  of  the  later  matriculation  groups  than  of 
those  of  the  earlier  should  be  indicated  by  the  other  criteria 
applied. 
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Vocational  Stability 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TO  A POSITION 

Although  fewer  of  the  women  of  the  earlier  than  of  the 
later  matriculation  periods  entered  gainful  employment,  those 
of  the  earlier  periods  who  did  so  showed  a tendency  to  stay 
longer  in  their  positions  than  did  the  women  of  the  more 
recent  periods.  The  mean  and  median  number  of  years  to 
a position  for  the  women  in  each  successive  period  was  sig- 
nificantly higher  in  every  case  except  that  of  the  first  and 
second  matriculation  groups.  (See  Table  3)  The  lack  of 
significance  of  difference  between  the  women  of  those  groups, 
1889-1892  and  1899-1902,  may  be  due  simply  to  the  small 
number  of  cases,  although  the  actual  difference  is  smaller  than 
the  differences  between  any  other  two  successive  decades. 

When  the  matriculation  periods  are  compared  according 
to  the  percentage  of  women  reaching  various  levels  of  average 
number  of  years  to  a position,  a similar  tendency  for  those  in 
the  earlier  decades  to  have  on  the  average  a higher  number  of 
years  to  a position  appears.  Table  3 shows  the  increase  in 
percentages  from  the  most  recent  to  the  earliest  matriculation 
period  at  both  the  two-year  and  the  five-year  levels.  While 
the  factor  of  the  greater  possible  number  of  years  of  employ- 
ment for  the  women  of  the  earlier  periods  may  have  been 
operative  to  a small  extent  in  producing  the  differences  in 
percentages  of  women  who  had  reached  various  average-levels 
of  time  spent  in  one  position,  the  difference  cannot  be  fully 
explained  in  that  way.  Although  the  very  high  average  num- 
ber of  years  spent  in  one  position  by  a few  women  would 
raise  the  means,  it  should  not  materially  affect  the  percentages 
who  have  remained  in  one  position  for  either  two  or  five  years. 
It  would  seem,  then,  from  the  figures  at  hand  that  the  women 
of  the  earlier  periods  tended  to  remain  longer  in  one  position 
than  did  the  women  of  the  later  periods  regardless  of  differ- 
ences in  possible  length  of  time  of  employment. 

This  may  have  been  due  to  the  stronger  vocational  interest 
on  the  part  of  those  women  of  the  earlier  matriculation 
groups  who  did  go  into  gainful  employment.  It  may  just  as 
well  have  been  due  to  a relative  lack  of  vocational  interest, 
an  acceptance  of  a job  as  merely  a job,  with  no  consideration 
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of  the  part  that  job  might  play  in  the  vocational  history  of  a 
life  time.  A more  likely  explanation  may  lie  also  in  the  fact 
that  in  earlier  years  occupational  opportunities  for  women 
were  not  so  plentiful  as  they  have  been  in  more  recent  years, 
and  that  therefore  when  a woman  entered  a position,  there 
was  less  opportunity,  as  well  as  less  incentive,  for  her  to 
leave  it. 

Number  and  Nature  of  Changes  in  Occupation 

Because  the  women  of  the  third  matriculation  group  whose 
occupational  changes  were  investigated  had  been  employed 
at  least  10  years,  while  those  of  the  fourth  might  have  been 
employed  for  as  short  a time  as  two  years,  a comparison  of 
the  percentages  of  the  women  of  the  two  groups  who  had 
engaged  in  only  one  occupation  during  the  full  period  of  their 
employment  would  have  no  significance. 

When  the  vocational  continuity  of  the  women  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  matriculation  periods  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  occupations  entered  during  the  first  five  years 
and  the  first  10  years  of  employment  and  by  the  number  of 
training  fields  involved  in  those  occupations,  the  factor  of 
length  of  time  of  employment  is  held  constant.  Under  these 
conditions  any  differences  between  the  women  of  the  various 
decades  which  appear  assume  significance. 

Table  6 gives  figures  which  indicate  that  the  women  of  the 
third  period  made  more  changes  in  occupations  and  in  train- 
ing fields  than  did  the  women  of  either  the  second  or  the 
fourth.  Since  none  of  the  other  criteria  used  in  this  investi- 
gation indicates  any  constant  difference  between  the  women 
who  matriculated  in  1909-1912  and  those  who  matriculated 

in  1899-1902  and  in  1919-1922  this  factor  of  greater  occu- 

pational change  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  entrance  of  those 
1909-1912  women  into  the  economic  field  at  a time  of  rapid 

change,  especially  in  women’s  work,  due  to  the  Great  War. 

The  smaller  proportion  of  these  1909-1912  women  who  re- 
mained five  years  in  a position  than  of  the  1919-1922  women 
who  remained  three  years  points  in  the  same  direction. 
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College  Courses  and  the  Present  Occupation 

Table  7 shows  that  68.9  per  cent  of  the  women  matricu- 
lating in  1919-1922  and  55.8  per  cent  of  those  matriculating 
in  1909-1912  had  received  undergraduate  training  for  the 
work  of  the  present  occupation,  a difference  of  13.1  ±3.1. 
The  difference  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  colleges  offered  a slightly  enriched  curriculum  to  the 
women  who  matriculated  in  1919-1922  as  compared  with  the 
curriculum  offered  to  the  women  who  matriculated  in  1909- 
1912.  In  the  second  place,  as  noted  above,  new  occupations 
were  opening  to  women  at  the  time  the  third  matriculation 
period  group  was  leaving  college.  The  women  of  this  group 
may  have  taken  advantage  of  some  of  these  opportunities 
even  though  they  had  not  received  special  training  for  the 
occupations  during  their  undergraduate  college  years. 

Further,  it  is  possible  that  the  difference  in  percentages  of 
those  of  the  two  periods  who  had  undergraduate  training 
for  the  work  of  their  present  occupations  is  due,  in  addition 
to  the  enriched  curriculum,  to  more  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  in  knowing  something  of  occupational  oppor- 
tunities for  women  and  to  more  and  better  sources  of  voca- 
tional information  available  to  college  women. 

Summary 

When  gainful  employment,  persistence  in  the  occupation 
originally  selected,  and  choice  of  college  majors  which  pre- 
pared for  vocations  ultimately  entered  are  used  as  criteria, 
the  women  of  the  later  matriculation  periods  appear  to  have 
more  pronounced  vocational  continuity  than  do  the  women  of 
the  earlier  decades.  When  the  average  number  of  years  to  a 
position  is  used  as  a criterion,  the  women  of  each  decade  show 
a decrease  in  vocational  continuity  from  the  women  of  the 
decade  just  preceding.  When  the  measurement  is  made  in 
terms  of  the  number  and  nature  of  occupations  engaged  in 
during  the  first  five  and  the  first  10  years  of  employment, 
both  the  fourth  and  the  second  matriculation  period  women 
show  greater  continuity  than  do  the  women  of  the  third 
period,  a finding  for  which  war  conditions  perhaps  offer  an 
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explanation.  Assuming  that  the  reasoning  regarding  the 
longer  time  spent  in  a position  by  the  women  of  the  earlier 
decades  is  sound  and  that  the  other  three  criteria  have  been 
valid,  we  must  conclude  that  these  land-grant  college  women 
showed  an  increase  in  vocational  continuity  with  each  later 
matriculation  period  group. 


Marriage  as  a Factor 

Gainful  Employment 

As  might  be  expected,  a much  larger  percentage  of 
married  than  of  single  women  had  never  been  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Table  1 shows  the  numbers  and  percentages  in  each 
matriculation  group  and  in  all  four  combined  who  had  never 
held  remunerative  positions.  Thirty-two  and  four  tenths  per 
cent  of  the  married  women  and  2 A per  cent  of  the  single  wo- 
men in  all  four  groups  had  never  worked  for  a living.  A pro- 
portional difference  is  found  in  each  of  the  four  periods  taken 
separately.  The  large  differences  between  the  percentages  of 
married  and  single  women  who  had  never  been  gainfully 
employed  probably  indicate  that  a fairly  large  number  of 
women  who  married  either  did  so  immediately  after  leaving 
college  or  so  soon  thereafter  that  they  did  not  consider  it 
worth  while  to  seek  or  accept  positions.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
whether  the  fact  that  they  expected  to  marry  soon  kept  them 
from  seeking  positions  or  the  fact  that  they  had  no  position 
led  them  to  marry  early.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide,  however, 
that  even  as  late  as  1922,  marriage  tended  strongly  to  prevent 
gainful  employment. 

Persistence  in  Occupation  Originally  Selected 

Table  2 shows  that  67.5  per  cent  of  the  single  women,  in 
contrast  to  55.2  per  cent  of  the  married  women,  of  the  1909- 
1912  and  1919-1922  matriculation  groups  were  engaged  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  in  the  occupation  originally  selected. 
The  figures  probably  indicate  fairly  accurately  the  extent  to 
which  marriage  breaks  into  continuity  of  vocational  expe- 
rience. The  married  woman  who  goes  into  or  continues  gain- 
ful employment  after  marriage  must  accept  such  employment 
as  fits  into  her  home-making  schedule  or  into  the  geographical 
location  of  her  husband,  possibly  both.  She  is  not  quite  as 
free  as  is  the  unmarried  woman  to  seek  occupation  according 
to  her  interests,  even  though  the  unmarried  wage  earning 
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woman,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  frequently  selects 
her  place  of  employment  so  that  she  may  remain  with  or  near 
her  parents.  For  example,  Ebersbach  notes  that  among  the 
married  alumnae  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  still  at  work, 
15.3  per  cent  were  in  work  different  from  that  carried  on 
before  marriage.22 

Although  the  percentage  of  married  women  engaged  in 
the  occupation  originally  selected  is  smaller  than  that  of 
single  women,  23.5  per  cent  of  the  married  women  and  only 
15.7  per  cent  of  the  single  women  were  employed  in  occupa- 
tions allied  to  those  originally  selected,  suggesting  more 
strongly  that  it  is  probably  partly  necessity,  and  not  entirely 
lack  of  interest  which  causes  married  women  to  leave  the  occu- 
pations of  their  original  choice.  The  data  seem  to  indicate 
that  married  women  who  find  themselves  in  situations  which 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  work  originally 
selected  do  not  entirely  lose  their  first  vocational  interest, 
but  seek  new  work  as  nearly  like  the  former  as  possible. 

When  the  numbers  in  the  occupations  originally  chosen 
are  combined  with  the  numbers  in  allied  occupations,  we  find 
that  78.7  per  cent  of  the  married  women  and  83.3  per  cent 
of  the  single  women  have,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  con- 
tinued in  their  original  interests.  The  difference  between  the 
two  percentages,  4.6  per  cent,  is  still,  however,  statistically 
significant  and  indicates  less  vocational  continuity  among 
married  women  than  among  single  women. 

Vocational  Stability 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TO  A POSITION 

The  data  in  Table  3 show  that  the  average  number  of 
years  to  a position  is  significantly  higher  for  single  women 
than  for  married  women.  For  the  total  number  of  married 
women  in  the  four  matriculation  periods  the  mean  number  of 
years  to  a position  is  2.30  and  the  median,  1.98 ; while  for  the 
single  women  the  mean  is  3.02  and  the  median,  2.47. 

A reason  for  these  differences  which  readily  suggests  itself 
is  the  fact  that  for  a large  proportion  of  married  women 
occupational  history  is  cut  short  by  marriage,  thus  making 
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impossible  any  large  average  number  of  years  to  a position. 
In  an  attempt  to  offset  this  situation  of  the  married  women, 
a new  distribution  of  averages  was  constructed,  including 
only  those  women,  married  and  single,  who  were  employed 
at  the  time  of  filling  out  the  schedule.  It  was  felt  that  such 
employment  would  indicate  fairly  accurately  a continuous 
occupational  history  and  would  therefore  put  the  married 
and  the  single  women  approximately  on  a par  in  regard  to 
the  possible  average  number  of  years  to  a position.  Table  9 
shows  the  means,  medians,  and  standard  deviations  computed 
from  this  new  distribution.  While  the  two  groups,  married 
and  single,  are  brought  a little  closer  together  by  the  new 
distribution,  the  single  women  still  show  a higher  average 
number  of  years  spent  in  one  position  than  do  the  married 
women. 

Measured  by  the  percentage  of  women  reaching  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  average  number  of  years  to  a position,  the  single 
women  rank  higher  in  each  matriculation  period  than  do  the 
married  women.  (See  Table  3)  In  the  1899-1902  matricula- 
tion period,  the  first  one  in  which  separate  figures  are  given 
for  various  groups,  99.2  per  cent  of  the  single  women  and 
82.4  per  cent  of  the  married  women  spent  on  the  average  two 
years  or  more  in  a position.  In  the  third  matriculation 
period,  1909-1912,  94.4  per  cent  of  the  single  women  and  67.2 
per  cent  of  the  married  women,  and  in  the  fourth  period  62.1 
per  cent  of  the  single  women  and  47.7  per  cent  of  the  married 
women  reached  the  average  of  two  years  or  more  to  a posi- 
tion. Fifty-eight  and  six  tenths  per  cent  of  the  single  wo- 
men and  23.2  per  cent  of  the  married  women  of  the  second 
period  and  25.5  per  cent  of  the  single  women  and  12.0  per 
cent  of  the  married  women  of  the  third  averaged  five  years 
or  more  to  a position.  In  the  fourth  matriculation  period,  1919- 
1922,  33.1  per  cent  of  the  single  women,  as  contrasted  with 
21.0  per  cent  of  the  married  women,  reached  the  average  of 
three  years  to  a position.  Thus  at  all  the  average-levels  and 
for  all  the  time  groups  the  differences  in  percentages  are 
large  and  statistically  significant. 

With  this  particular  method  of  measurement,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a woman  has  had  a continuous  occupational 
history  makes  relatively  little  difference.  These  data  on  per- 
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centages  of  women  engaged  in  one  position  for  a given  average 
number  of  years  clearly  substantiate  any  conclusions  which 
may  be  drawn  from  a comparison  of  the  means  and  medians 
given  in  Tables  3 and  9. 


Table  9. — Average  number  of  years  to  a position  reported  by  3015 
WOMEN  OF  THE  1909-1912  AND  1919-1922  MATRICULATION  PE- 
RIOD GROUPS  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  MARITAL  STATUS 


Matriculation 
group  and 
marital 
status 

Number 

of 

women 

Average  number  of  years 

to  a position 

Standard 

deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

error 

mean 

Median 

Standard 

error 

median 

1909-1912 

Married  . . . 

133 

2.43 

3.31 

.21 

2.73 

.26 

Single  

383 

2.62 

4.14 

.13 

3.31 

.16 

1919-1922 

Married  . . . 

445 

1.30 

2 28 

.06 

2.05 

.07 

Single  

2054 

1.27 

2.66 

.03 

2.34 

.03 

Only  one  conclusion  is  possible,  that  the  single  women 
clearly  tend  to  remain  in  one  position  longer  than  do  the 
married  women.  Since  we  have  no  data  on  time  of  marriage 
in  relation  to  graduation  from  college  or  to  the  vocational 
history,  definite  conclusions  regarding  the  reasons  for  this 
tendency  of  married  women  to  change  jobs  relatively  fre- 
quently cannot  be  drawn.  It  is  possible  that  the  conditions 
under  which  married  women  must  select  their  employment 
force  greater  vocational  instability  upon  them  than  upon 
single  women,  or  that,  as  Ebersbach23  suggests,  even  after  the 
conditions  under  which  married  women  must  select  their  work 
are  discounted,  women  who  marry  are  inherently  more  un- 
stable vocationally  than  women  who  remain  single.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  no  authoritative  studies  which  offer  conclusive 
evidence  on  this  point  or  on  the  causal  relation  which  exists — 
if  it  does  exist — between  marriage  and  vocational  instability. 
Is  it  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  women  themselves,  to  their 
environment  or  to  social  tradition  which  surrounds  them  with 
certain  vocational  prejudice  and  limitations? 


“Ebersbach,  op.  cit. 
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Number  and  Nature  of  Changes  in  Occupation 

In  both  the  third  and  fourth  matriculation  period  groups 
a higher  percentage  of  married  than  of  single  women  have 
engaged  in  only  one  occupation.  (See  Table  4)  In  the  third 
matriculation  period,  1909-1912,  58.3  per  cent  of  the  married 
women  and  55.8  per  cent  of  the  single  women  had  made  no 
change  in  their  occupations,  and  in  the  fourth  period,  1919- 
1922,  82.9  per  cent  of  the  married  women  and  79.1  per  cent 
of  the  single  women  had  likewise  made  no  change.  The  differ- 
ence, while  not  great  in  either  case,  and  statistically  significant 
only  for  the  fourth  period  group,  in  both  cases  shows  fewer 
changes  by  married  women.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  those  women  who  knew  that  they  were  to  be  married 
within  a short  time  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  an  occu- 
pational change  which  the  single  women  looking  forward  to 
a longer  period  of  employment  considered  it  worth  while  to 
make  for  the  sake  of  advancement  or  satisfaction  in  their 
work.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  married  women  had  a 
shorter  total  term  of  gainful  employment  than  did  the  single 
women  and  so  would  have  had  less  opportunity  to  change 
occupations.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it  appears  that  the 
married  women  were  a little  more  likely  than  the  single 
women  to  avoid  changes  in  occupation. 

Turning  from  a consideration  of  the  percentage  of  women 
engaged  in  one  occupation  to  a consideration  of  the  mean 
number  of  occupations  engaged  in,  it  is  found  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  occupations  engaged  in  by  the  married  women 
of  the  third  matriculation  period  group,  1.59 ±.07,  is  very 
slightly  higher  than  the  average  number,  1.53 ±.04,  engaged 
in  by  the  single  women  of  that  group.  Among  the  fourth 
matriculation  period  women,  however,  the  relationship  is 
reversed,  the  married  women  averaging  a slightly  lower  num- 
ber of  occupations,  1.19±.01,  than  the  single  women,  1.22±.01. 

The  married  women  of  the  third  matriculation  period 
entered  an  average  of  1.35 ±.06  training  fields,  those  of  the 
fourth  an  average  of  1.14±.01,  while  the  single  women  of  the 
third  and  fourth  periods  entered  1.33±.57  and  1.14±.01 
training  fields  respectively.  But  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  training  fields  compared  with  the  number  of  occupations 
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is  greater  for  the  single  than  for  the  married  women,  showing 
that  the  changes  made  by  the  single  women  were  likely  to  be 
less  sharp  than  those  made  by  the  married  women. 

When  the  length  of  time  of  employment  is  held  constant 
by  computing  the  number  of  changes  made  during  the  first 
five  and  the  first  10  years  of  wage  earning,  the  data  become 
less  consistent.  (See  Table  6)  The  one  statistically  significant 
difference  is  that  between  the  mean  number  of  occupations 
engaged  in  by  the  married  and  the  single  women  of  the 
second  matriculation  period.  Since  this  difference  shows  fewer 
occupations  engaged  in  by  the  single  women,  it  seems  neces- 
sary, if  any  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn,  to  decide  that  the 
single  women  were  slightly  less  likely  than  the  married  wo- 
men to  make  changes  in  their  occupations  over  a long  period 
of  time. 

The  percentages  of  women  remaining  for  five  or  for  10 
years  in  occupations  which  involve  only  one  training  field 
strengthen  this  conclusion.  At  every  point  of  comparison, 
except  the  first  10  years  of  employment  of  the  third  and 
fourth  matriculation  period  groups,  a higher  percentage  of 
single  than  of  married  women  have  continued  within  one 
training  field  background.  With  one  exception  the  average 
number  of  training  fields  involved  in  the  occupations  en- 
gaged in  for  five  years  and  for  10  years  is  higher  for  the 
married  women  than  for  the  single  women.  Although  only 
one  of  these  differences  is  statistically  significant,  it  becomes 
clear  when  the  length  of  employment  is  held  constant  that 
the  single  women  were  much  less  likely  than  the  married 
ones  to  make  changes  in  occupations  which  involved  new  back- 
grounds of  training. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  on  the  relative  vocational  sta- 
bility of  the  married  and  single  women,  it  is  evident  that 
while  the  married  women  made  fewer  changes  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another  than  did  the  single  women,  such  changes 
as  they  did  make  were  more  likely  to  require  new  training 
backgrounds.  Also  when  the  time  of  employment  is  held 
constant,  the  single  women  were  a little  less  likely  to  enter 
new  occupations  and  less  likely  to  enter  new  training  fields 
than  were  the  married  women.  The  single  women  had  a 
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significantly  higher  average  number  of  years  to  a position 
than  did  the  married  women.  While  the  data  on  relative 
vocational  stability  are  slightly  conflicting,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  married  wo- 
men of  this  group  were  less  stable  vocationally  than  were  the 
single  women. 

College  Courses  and  Present  Occupation 

Table  7 shows  that  in  both  the  third  and  the  fourth  ma 
triculation  periods  the  percentage  of  married  women  who  h l 
had  undergraduate  training  for  the  work  of  the  present  o 
pation  was  smaller  than  the  percentage  of  single  women  who 
had  had  such  preparation.  The  percentage  of  married  women 
who  had  had  no  training  of  any  kind,  graduate  or  u ider- 
graduate,  for  their  present  occupations  was  larger  than  the 
percentage  of  single  women  in  the  same  group.  These  differ- 
ences strengthen  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  persistence  in  the  occupation  originally  chosen, 
namely,  that  marriage  does  unquestionably  break  into  voca- 
tional continuity  even  when  it  does  not  end  the  history  of 
gainful  employment. 

Sum  mary 

Measured  by  all  the  criteria  used  in  this  study,  the  voca- 
tional histories  of  married  women  are  less  continuous  than 
are  the  vocational  histories  of  single  women.  There  are  three 
possible  explanations.  Certain  interests  peculiar  to  marriage 
and  homemaking  may  be  stronger  than  are  the  vocational  in- 
terests of  married  women.  Women  who  marry  may  as  a group 
be  less  persistent  in  vocational  interest  than  women  who  re- 
main single.  The  vocational  interest  may  be  equally  strong 
in  married  and  single  women  but  find  more  difficulty  of 
expression  in  the  case  of  married  women  because  of  their 
necessity  of  selecting  positions  and  frequently  occupations 
that  will  fit  in  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  husbands  and 
families.  While  the  data  presented  in  this  investigation  do 
not  point  conclusively  to  one  of  these  explanations  as  more 
satisfactory  than  the  others,  the  first  and  third  explanations 
seem  the  more  reasonable. 
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Vocational  Continuity  and  Educational  History 

Interesting  and  valuable  as  data  on  differences  in  voca- 
tional continuity  between  women  of  four  different  decades  or 
e+ween  married  and  single  women  may  be,  data  bearing  on 
rerences  in  vocational  continuity  which  exist  between 
■roups  having  different  educational  and  vocational  histories 
i n of  more  immediate  practical  value  for  vocational  and 
e ,rcational  counseling.  The  factors  in  the  educational  his- 
tories of  the  group  of  land-grant  college  women  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter. 

Educational  history  will  be  considered  first,  from  the 
standpoint  of  continuity  of  educational  experience ; second, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  major  field  of  undergraduate  study. 

For  the  consideration  of  continuity  of  educational  history 
the  cases  were  divided  into  two  main  groups,  the  women  with 
degrees  and  those  without  degrees.  Included  in  the  degree 
group  are  those  women  who  received,  instead  of  the  regular 
bachelor’s  degree,  a standardized,  accredited  certificate  at  the 
completion  of  a certain  unit  of  college  training  or  other 
training  which  within  a given  field  might  be  considered  the 
equivalent  of  college  training.  The  most  common  of  such 
certificates  are  normal  diploma,  teacher’s  certificate,  regis- 
tered nurse’s  certificate.  The  number  of  women  holding  such 
certificates  was  very  small.  It  seemed  wise  to  include  them  in 
the  degree  group  because  the  aim  of  this  investigation  in 
distinguishing  between  the  degree  and  the  non-degree  groups 
was  to  distinguish  between  those  who  had  carried  a certain 
course  of  training  to  a point  of  completion  and  those  who  had 
stopped  their  training  before  such  a point  was  reached. 

Those  who  had  degrees  were  divided  into  two  groups 
according  to  whether  the  degree  was  taken  in  the  college  in 
which  the  individual  first  matriculated  or  in  some  other  col- 
lege. These  two  groups  are  listed  in  the  tables  as  subdivisions 
of  the  degree  group  under  the  headings  original  college  and 
other  college.  The  women  who  took  their  degrees  in  the 
original  college  were  in  turn  divided  according  to  whether 
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they  completed  their  work  in  the  major  field  of  study  in  which 
they  originally  matriculated  or  changed  to  some  other  field. 
They  will  be  referred  to  as  having  taken  their  degrees  in  the 
original  college,  original  field,  and  in  the  original  college,  other 
field. 

For  the  investigation  of  vocational  continuity  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  major  fields  of  study  in  which  the  individual  first 
matriculated,  the  following  classification  of  seventeen  major 
fields  of  study  was  prepared.  This  classification  covers  the 
majors  listed  jointly  by  the  colleges  and  the  individuals  filling 
in  schedules.  It  was  based  on  a consideration  of  subject  mat- 
ter involved  rather  than  of  college  departments  or  schools. 

1.  Agriculture 

2.  Architecture 

3.  Commerce  and  business 

4.  Education 

5.  Engineering 

6.  Home  economics 

7.  Journalism 

8.  Language  and  literature — including  English 

9.  Mathematics 

10.  Music,  fine  arts,  public  speaking  and  dramatics 

11.  Science  — natural,  physical,  chemical  — including 
pharmacy 

12.  Social  science — including  history,  economics,  and 
Americanization 

13.  Personnel  work 

14.  Psychology  and  pre-psychiatry 

15.  Pre-medical  and  nursing 

16.  Physical  education 

17.  Others 

Education  is  sometimes  coupled  with  another  major,  such 
as  English,  French,  history,  mathematics,  or  the  like,  which 
will  serve  as  the  training  in  the  subject  matter  which  is  to  be 
taught  in  college,  high  school,  or  departmentalized  elementary 
school.  When  the  two  were  listed  as  co-majors,  the  subject 
matter  major  was  the  one  recorded.  As  far  as  possible,  edu- 
cation was  noted  only  when  it  was  a single  major  or  when  it 
was  used  as  training  for  teaching  courses  in  education,  for 
teaching  or  supervising  in  elementary  schools,  for  critic 
teacher  work,  or  other  similar  teaching  activities.  This  seemed 
a logical  interpretation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  list  of 
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major  fields  of  study  was  to  be  used  in  connection  with  an 
investigation  of  the  number  of  occupations  engaged  in  and 
the  number  of  training  fields  involved  in  those  occupations. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  education  was  listed  so  seldom  as  a major 
that  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  those  cases  referred  to 
would  have  made  practically  no  statistical  difference. 

Psychiatry,  which  was  listed  rarely,  was  coupled  with 
psychology  rather  than  with  medicine  because,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  medical  training  is  generally  recognized  as  a very 
desirable  background  of  training  for  psychiatry,  its  subject 
matter  in  undergraduate  courses  is  more  closely  connected 
with  psychology  than  with  pre-medical  work. 

Gainful  Employment 

In  the  second,  third  and  fourth  matriculation  period 
groups  significantly  larger  percentages  of  women  without 
degrees  than  of  those  with  degrees  had  never  held  remunera- 
tive positions.  Thirty-five  and  nine  tenths  per  cent  of  the 
non-degree  women  and  12.5  per  cent  of  the  degree  women  of 
the  four  periods  combined  had  never  been  gainfully  employed. 
Details  for  separate  groups  are  listed  in  Table  1. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  women  who  did  not  have 
degrees  were  much  less  likely  to  enter  gainful  employment 
than  were  those  who  did  have  them.  Possibly  the  same  lack 
of  persistence  which  led  the  woman  to  drop  her  college  work 
before  it  was  finished  accounts  for  lack  of  sufficient  vocational 
interest  to  lead  to  the  seeking  of  a position  in  those  cases 
where  economic  pressure  was  not  so  great  as  to  force  the 
earning  of  a living.  It  is  possible  too  that  the  women  without 
degrees  found  it  more  difficult  to  enter  the  kind  of  positions 
which  their  college  experience  might  lead  them  to  desire  than 
did  the  women  who  had  degrees.  Still  another  explanation  is 
that  the  lack  of  strong  vocational  interest  may  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  the  dropping  out  of  college  before  the 
work  was  completed. 

Apparently  it  made  no  difference  in  probability  of  gainful 
employment  whether  the  degree  was  taken  in  the  college 
originally  entered  or  in  some  other  college,  since  among  the 
third  matriculation  period  women  those  who  received  degrees 
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from  the  original  college,  and,  among  the  fourth  matricula- 
tion period  women,  those  who  received  them  from  other  col- 
leges had  the  slightly  higher  percentage  of  their  numbers 
never  gainfully  employed.  Likewise,  continuity  within  a 
major  field  of  study  seemingly  had  no  correlation  with  proba- 
bility of  entering  gainful  employment.  Fewer  of  the  women 
of  the  third  matriculation  period  who  remained  within  the 
major  fields  of  study  in  which  they  matriculated  than  of  those 
who  changed  majors  entered  paid  work.  The  reverse  was  true 
of  the  fourth  period  group.  If  the  change  in  majors  is  coupled 
with  a vocational  consciousness  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  em- 
ployment of  some  kind  after  graduation,  it  should  consistently 
indicate  greater  vocational  continuity  when  other  criteria  are 
applied. 

Persistence  in  the  Occupation  Originally  Selected 

When  the  persistence  of  women  with  degrees  in  the  occu- 
pations originally  chosen  is  compared  with  the  persistence  of 
women  without  degrees,  relationships  similar  to  those  found 
when  lack  of  gainful  employment  was  used  as  the  measure  of 
vocational  continuity  appear.  (See  Table  2)  In  both  the  third 
and  fourth  matriculation  periods  a higher  percentage  of 
women  with  degrees  than  of  those  without  were  employed  in 
the  occupation  originally  selected.  While  the  difference  in 
percentages  is  not  statistically  significant  for  the  women  of 
the  third  period,  it  is  significant  for  those  of  the  fourth  and 
for  those  of  both  periods  combined. 

The  difference  in  persistence  in  the  occupation  originally 
selected  between  the  women  with  relatively  continuous  edu- 
cational histories  and  those  whose  continuity  of  educational 
experience  was  broken  by  changes  from  one  college  to  another 
or  by  changes  in  majors  might  have  been  due  to  chance  and 
so  must  be  discounted  in  any  consideration  of  vocational  con- 
tinuity. In  spite  of  this  fact,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
that  the  women  with  degrees  in  the  original  major  and  those 
who  remained  in  the  original  college  had  a higher  percentage 
doing  the  work  originally  chosen  than  did  those  who  had 
changed  either  colleges  or  majors. 
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Vocational  Stability 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TO  A POSITION 

The  differences  in  the  average  number  of  years  to  a posi- 
tion between  the  women  who  made  no  changes  during  their 
educational  careers  and  those  who  changed  colleges  or  majors 
are  neither  significant  nor  consistent. 

On  the  contrary  the  differences  between  the  women  with 
degrees  and  those  without  degrees  are  pronounced  and  take  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  which  would  probably  be  expected. 
As  may  be  seen  in  Table  3 those  without  degrees  in  the  third 
and  fourth  matriculation  groups  remained  on  the  average  a 
longer  time  in  one  position  than  did  those  with  degrees.  This 
is  true  whether  measured  in  terms  of  mean  and  median  num- 
ber of  years  to  a position  or  of  the  percentages  of  the  various 
groups  who  reached  the  two,  three,  or  five  year  average-level. 
Practically  all  these  differences  must  be  attributed  to  fac- 
tors other  than  chance.  However,  among  the  second  matricu- 
lation period  women  the  situation  is  reversed. 

It  may  be  argued  for  the  women  of  the  fourth  matricula- 
tion period  that,  whereas  those  who  took  degrees  and  there- 
fore had  been  out  of  college  only  a short  time  were  still  in 
that  initial  period  of  shifting  from  position  to  position  which 
it  is  generally  assumed  is  peculiar  to  early  years  of  employ- 
ment, those  who  left  college  without  degrees  had  worked  long 
enough  to  have  passed  to  a large  extent  through  the  period  of 
adjustment  into  a period  of  greater  stability  and  therefore 
might  be  expected  to  have  higher  averages  of  years  to  a 
position.  Even  though  this  argument  may  hold  for  the  fourth 
matriculation  period  women,  it  is  not  valid  when  applied  to 
the  women  of  the  third  group.  Clearly  the  women  without 
degrees  remained  in  one  position  longer  than  did  the  women 
who  had  degrees.  This  may  be  because,  being  less  highly 
trained,  their  services  in  the  kinds  of  occupations  which  col- 
lege women  tend  to  enter  are  less  in  demand  than  the  services 
of  women  who  have  degrees  and  thus  they  would  have  less 
opportunity  than  the  women  with  degrees  to  go  into  new 
positions  in  an  attempt  at  vocational  advancement.  The  situa- 
tion among  the  women  of  the  earlier  matriculation  groups 
would  strengthen  this  argument  as  the  degree  was  less  usual 
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and  less  often  expected  at  the  time  they  entered  employment, 
so  that  those  without  degrees  were  at  a relatively  smaller 
disadvantage  than  they  would  be  among  more  recent 
graduates. 

Number  and  Nature  of  Changes  in  Occupations 

Tabulations  made  preliminary  to  constructing  Tables  4 and 
5 revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  much  similarity  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  women  who  had  changed  from  one  college  to  an- 
other and  those  who  had  changed  from  one  major  field  of 
study  to  another.  For  that  reason  the  women  with  degrees 
are  divided  in  these  tables  into  two  groups  instead  of  the  three 
that  have  been  used  in  other  tables.  The  two  groups  are 
(1)  those  who  had  made  no  educational  change,  who  received 
degrees  from  the  college  and  in  the  majors  in  which  they  origi- 
nally matriculated,  (2)  those  who  had  made  some  change  in 
the  course  of  their  educational  histories,  either  a change  in 
college  or  a change  from  one  major  to  another. 

Again,  no  definite  indication  of  a positive  relationship  be- 
tween continuity  of  educational  experience  and  vocational 
continuity  is  found.  The  evidence  is  contradictory  and  most 
of  the  differences  between  groups  may  be  attributed  to  chance 
as  easily  as  to  any  other  factor. 

When  the  differences  between  the  women  with  degrees  and 
those  without  are  considered  more  definite  evidence  appears. 
Among  the  fourth  matriculation  period  women,  81.5  per  cent 
of  those  with  degrees  and  75.5  per  cent  of  those  without 
degrees  remained  in  one  occupation.  In  the  same  group,  89.2 
per  cent  of  the  women  with  degrees,  in  contrast  to  78.8  per 
cent  of  those  without  degrees  remained  within  one  training 
field.  Both  differences  of  percentages  are  statistically  signifi- 
cant. The  average  number  of  occupations  (1.65 ±.01)  and  the 
average  number  of  training  fields  (1.62 ±.01)  entered  by  the 
women  without  degrees  is  also  significantly  higher  than  the 
average  number  of  occupations  (1.60±.00)  and  training  fields 
(1.56±.00)  engaged  in  by  the  women  with  degrees. 

In  the  third  matriculation  period  group  the  same  relation- 
ship obtains,  but  with  smaller  differences.  That  is,  the  women 
with  degrees  made  fewer  changes  in  occupations  or  in  train- 
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mg  fields  than  did  the  women  without  degrees,  those  with  de- 
grees averaging  1.57±.03  occupations  and  1.31±.03  training 
fields  while  those  without  degrees  reported  1.58±.10  occupa- 
tions and  l.d6±.10  training  fields. 

Summary 

Thus  the  data  on  the  relative  vocational  stability  of  the 
women  who  made  some  shift  in  the  course  of  their  educational 
histories  and  those  who  did  not  make  such  a shift  are  con- 
flicting. However,  as  between  those  with  and  without  degrees 
the  situation  is  more  clear  cut.  The  women  without  degrees 
showed  distinctly  higher  vocational  stability  than  did  those 
with  degrees  when  measured  by  the  average  number  of  years 
to  a position  but  the  reverse  relationship  holds  when  the 
measure  used  is  the  number  of  occupations  or  training  fields 
involved.  Apparently  the  women  without  degrees  shifted 
about  in  an  endeavor  to  locate  in  a suitable  field  of  work. 

It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  occupations  engaged  in. 
and,  more  particularly,  the  number  of  training  fields  involved 
in  those  occupations,  is  a more  valid  measure  of  vocational 
continuity  than  is  the  average  number  of  years  to  a position. 
A person  may  shift  positions  frequently  during  the  earlier 
years  of  vocational  history  for  the  express  purpose  of  climbing 
vocationally.  Shifts  in  occupations  are  somewhat  less  likely 
to  serve  the  same  purpose  and  certainly  indicate  a more  or 
less  definite  break  in  continuity  of  vocational  interest  while 
shifts  into  occupations  which  require  an  entirely  new  back- 
ground of  training  indicate  a sharp  break  in  vocational 
interest. 

College  Courses  and  Present  Occupations 

The  first  measure  which  brought  out  rather  consistent  and 
at  least  partially  significant  differences  between  those  women 
who  made  some  educational  change  and  those  who  made  no 
such  change  is  the  relation  between  college  majors  and  the 
present  occupation.  In  both  matriculation  period  groups  and 
also  among  the  women  of  the  third  and  fourth  groups  com- 
bined, those  who  received  degrees  from  the  original  college 
more  frequently  prepared  during  their  college  years  for  their 
present  occupations  than  did  those  who  received  degrees  from 
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some  other  college.  (See  Table  7)  The  differences  in  per- 
centages are  significant  for  the  women  of  the  third  and  for 
those  of  the  combined  matriculation  periods,  but  not  for  those 
of  the  fourth.  Likewise,  in  both  periods  the  women  who  had 
not  changed  majors  were  more  likely  than  those  who  had 
changed  to  enter  ultimately  into  occupations  for  which  those 
majors  had  given  preparation.  Only  part  of  these  differences 
in  percentages  can  be  considered  significant. 

The  evidence,  while  not  very  strong,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  women  who  had  made  a shift  in  their  educational  histories 
are  less  likely  than  those  who  did  not  make  such  a shift  to 
have  a persistent  vocational  interest  as  indicated  by  carry- 
over of  college  preparation  into  the  work  which  they  did  after 
leaving  college. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  change  in  majors  or  in  colleges 
would  frecpientlv  accompany  a vocational  decision  and  that 
consequently  those  who  had  made  such  changes  would  there- 
after have  a higher  degree  of  continuity  of  vocational  interest. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  the  break  in  con- 
tinuity of  educational  history  indicates  a lack  of  decision 
which  led  later  to  changes  in  occupation  or  to  choice  of  occu- 
pations for  which  preparation  had  not  been  made. 

A consideration  of  the  differences  between  the  women  with 
degrees  and  those  without  degrees  shows  that  in  both  the  third 
and  the  fourth  matriculation  periods,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
combined,  a significantly  higher  percentage  of  women  with 
degrees  than  of  those  without  degrees  had  a record  of  under- 
graduate preparation  for  their  present  occupations.  Further- 
more, among  the  women  who  had  no  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion, a much  larger  percentage  of  those  with  degrees  than  of 
those  without  degrees  had  received  graduate  preparation  for 
the  work  which  they  later  entered.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  so  far  as  college  preparation  for  present  occupations  is  an 
adequate  measure,  the  degree  women  of  this  land-grant  college 
group  showed  a much  more  persistent  vocational  interest  than 
did  the  non-degree  women. 
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Summary 

On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  in  this  section  the  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  justified  that  the  women  who  received 
degrees  showed  greater  continuity  of  vocational  interest  than 
did  the  women  who  had  not  received  degrees.  This  conclusion 
is  based  on  the  following  evidence : 

(1)  Women  with  degrees  were  much  more  likely  to 
enter  gainful  employment  and  to  find  their  way, 
after  a time  at  least,  into  the  occupations  they 
selected  at  the  time  of  making  a definite  voca- 
tional choice. 

(2)  They  were  more  likely  to  remain  in  one  occupa- 
tion and  in  occupations  involving  one  training 
field  during  the  whole  period  of  their  gainful 
employment. 

(3)  The  average  number  of  occupations  in  which 
they  engaged  and  the  average  number  of  training 
fields  involved  in  those  occupations  was  signifi- 
cantly lower  for  the  women  who  had  degrees. 

(4)  Their  college  major  fields  of  study  more  fre- 
quently prepared  them  for  their  present  occupa- 
tions. 

Only  in  the  average  number  of  years  to  a position  is  there 
found  a reverse  relationship,  the  women  without  degrees  re- 
maining on  the  average  longer  in  one  position  than  did  those 
with  degrees.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  this  more  frequent  changing  of  positions  by  those 
with  degrees  probably  indicates  the  seizing  of  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement. 

The  data  on  differences  in  vocational  continuity  between 
women  who  had  made  some  change  in  their  colleges  or  their 
majors  and  those  who  had  made  no  such  change  does  not  war- 
rant the  drawing  of  final  conclusions.  The  one  measure  which 
gave  fairly  consistent  results  indicates  that  possibly  the  wo- 
men who  had  no  breaks  in  their  educational  histories  showed 
slightly  more  continuity  of  vocational  interest  than  did  those 
who  had  made  educational  changes.  There  is  a little  evidence 
that  there  is  a positive  relationship  between  continuity  in 
educational  experience  and  continuity  in  vocational  experi- 
ence and  interest,  but  this  evidence  is  not  strong  enough  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  positive  conclusions. 
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Major  Fields  of  Undergraduate  Study 

In  this  section  the  relationship  between  college  majors  and 
vocational  continuity  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  occupa- 
tions and  the  number  of  training  fields  entered  is  the  question 
at  issue. 

The  classification  of  major  fields  of  undergraduate  study  as 
well  as  the  reasons  for  the  choice  of  classification  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  Tabulation  of  the 
numbers  and  percentages  of  women  who  matriculated  in  the 
various  undergraduate  majors  and  of  the  number  of  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  were  engaged  and  the  number  of  training 
fields  involved  in  those  occupations  was  made  for  married  and 
for  single  women  of  the  third  and  fourth  matriculation 
groups. 

In  the  construction  of  Table  10  two  separate  listings  were 
made.  First  the  majors  were  ranked  according  to  the  total 
number  of  women  who  had  matriculated  in  each.  Because  the 
numbers  of  matriculants  in  the  various  majors  which  fell  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  scale  were  very  small,  only  the  eight 
majors  involving  the  largest  number  of  cases  were  included  in 
the  final  tabulation.  No  major  reported  by  the  third  ma- 
triculation period  women  failed  to  be  reported  in  the  fourth 
period  group  and  those  majors  reported  so  frequently  as  to 
appear  in  the  upper  half  of  the  tabulation  for  the  third  period 
also  appeared  in  the  ujjper  half  of  the  fourth  period  listing. 

For  Table  10  the  majors  were  ranked  according  to  the 
percentages  of  matriculants  in  each  major  who  had  engaged 
in  only  one  occupation  and  in  occupations  involving  only  one 
training  field,  the  major  with  the  highest  percentage  ranking 
one. 

Women  Engaged  in  One  Occupation  and  in  One  Training  Field 

Ranked  from  one  to  eight  as  in  Table  10  according  to  the 
percentage  of  women  engaged  in  only  one  occupation,  in 
the  1919-1922  group  the  majors  ranking  four  or  above  are 
language  ancl  literature,  commerce,  education  (present  for 
married  women  only),  and  mathematics  (present  for  single 
women  only)  ; those  ranking  five  or  below  are  music  and  art, 


Table  10.' — Bank  of  major  fields  of  undergraduate  study  according  to  percentage  of  women  in  the  1919-1922  and  1909- 
1912  matriculation  groups  matriculated  in  each  major  engaging  in  only  one  occupation  and  in  occupa- 
tions INVOLVING  ONLY  ONE  TRAINING  FIELD 
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a.  Only  those  gainfully  employed  two  years  or  more  were  included  in  tabulation 

b.  Only  those  gainfully  employed  ten  years  or  more  were  included  in  tabulation 
1 Total  number  who  matriculated  in  major 
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natural  science,  social  science.  When  the  findings  for  the 
1919-1922  and  1909-1912  matriculation  groups  are  combined, 
language  ancl  literature  always  and  two  or  more  majors  three 
times  out  of  four  rank  four  or  above  and  social  science,  music 
and  art  and  natural  science  rank  five  or  below  three  times  out 
of  four. 

Thus  in  both  matriculation  period  groups  a larger  per- 
centage of  those  women  who  majored  in  language  and  litera- 
ture than  in  any  other  field  remained  in  one  occupation,  while 
distinctly  smaller  percentages  of  those  who  majored  in  music 
and  art,  in  natural  science  and  especially  in  social  science  did 
so.  Details  for  married  and  single  women  listed  separately 
may  be  found  by  reference  to  Table  10.  The  higher  ranking 
of  home  economics  among  the  married  women  should  be  noted. 

When  the  ranking  is  according  to  the  percentage  of  women 
who  made  no  change  in  training  fields,  the  majors  assume  a 
somewhat  similar  order.  In  the  1919-1922  matriculation 
group,  commerce,  home  economics,  education  (present  for 
married  women  only),  and  mathematics  (present  for  single 
women  only)  rank  four  or  above;  and  natural  science,  music 
and  art,  and  social  science  rank  five  or  below.  In  the  combined 
1919-1922  and  1909-1912  matriculation  groups,  home  eco- 
nomics and  language  and  literature  rank  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  scale  three  times  out  of  four;  and  music  and  art,  natural 
science,  and  social  science  rank  in  the  lower  half  three  times 
out  of  four. 

Home  economics  ranks  high  throughout,  and  language  and 
literature  ranks  high  in  the  third  matriculation  group ; social 
science  continues  consistently  low  in  the  percentage  of  women 
who  remained  within  one  training  field  even  as  it  was  when 
measured  by  the  percentage  of  women  remaining  in  one  occu- 
pation. Home  economics  it  will  be  noticed  has  made  a decided 
shift,  from  a medium  or  low  rank  when  measured  by  the  per- 
centage of  women  engaged  in  one  occupation  to  a consistently 
high  rank  — first,  three  times,  and  second,  three  times  out  of 
a possible  six  — when  measured  by  the  percentage  of  women 
who  remained  within  one  training  field. 

The  ranks  of  the  various  majors  when  measured  by  aver- 
age number  of  occupations  and  training  fields  is  almost 
identical  with  their  ranks  when  measured  by  the  percentage 
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of  women  remaining  in  one  occupation  and  one  training  field. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  for  discussing  them  in  detail. 
The  relative  occupational  continuity  of  the  women  matricu- 
lating in  the  various  majors  remained  practically  the  same 
regardless  of  the  number  of  occupations  engaged  in  or  the 
number  of  training  fields  involved  in  those  occupations. 

Summary 

According,  then,  to  the  situation  in  this  land-grant  college 
group,  women  who  are  most  likely  to  remain  in  one  occupation 
were  those  who  in  undergraduate  days  matriculated  in 
language  and  literature.  The  women  who  majored  in  home 
economics  tended  to  fall  below  the  average  in  their  likelihood 
of  remaining  in  one  occupation.  But  they  had  the  best  chance 
of  remaining  within  the  bounds  of  only  one  training  field. 
The  women  who  majored  in  the  social  sciences  were  least 
likely  to  have  continuity  of  occupational  experience.  They 
made  frequent  shifts  in  occupations  and  went  into  occupations 
involving  new  training  fields.  Likewise  those  who  majored  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  in  music  and  art  were  almost  as  likely 
to  make  frequent  changes  in  occupations  and  in  training  fields. 

The  language  and  literature  majors  probably  owe  their 
high  degree  of  continuity  of  vocational  experience  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  go  into  teaching.  Teachers  are  more 
likely  to  remain  in  one  occupation  than  are  those  who  go  into 
other  fields  of  work.  It  is  possible  that  the  language  and 
literature  majors  tended  to  remain  within  training  fields  as 
consistently  as  they  did  within  occupations.  The  reason  they 
do  not  show  so  high  a ranking  when  measured  by  training 
fields  is  that  several  other  fields  of  undergraduate  study  lead 
into  a wider  range  of  occupations,  and  therefore  women  who 
matriculated  in  some  of  these  other  majors  may  make  a larger 
number  of  occupational  shifts  and  still  remain  within  one 
training  field.  For  example,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
women  who  majored  in  home  economics  changed  occupations 
relatively  frequently  but  training  fields  rarely  because  of  the 
fact  that  a number  of  very  desirable  occupations  may  grow 
out  of  home  economics  training. 

Just  why  the  women  who  majored  in  natural  science 
should  have  changed  occupations  and  training  fields  rela- 
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tively  frequently  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  clue  to  the  fact 
that  employers  have  had  a tendency,  slowly  decreasing,  to 
prefer  men  for  many  positions  for  which  science  training 
equips  an  individual.  This  difficulty  which  women  have  had 
in  securing  and  holding  good  science  positions  would  naturally 
cause  changes  of  occupations  and  in  many  cases  shifts  into 
occupations  involving  new  training  fields.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  satisfactory  work  explains  in  part  why  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  women  who  matriculated  in  music  and  art  made 
frequent  changes  in  occupations  and  all  too  often  wTent  into 
kinds  of  work  in  which  they  had  little  use  for  their  highly 
specialized  training.  In  this  case  the  difficulty  of  finding 
work  grows,  not  out  of  competition  with  men,  but  out  of  the 
problem  facing  both  men  and  women  of  making  a satisfactory 
living  by  music  or  art,  especially  for  the  person  of  only 
average  ability. 

The  social  sciences  offer  preparation  for  many  different 
kinds  of  work.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  those  women  who  ma- 
jored in  this  field  should  have  had  a low  percentage  engaging 
in  one  occupation  and  a high  average  number  of  occupations. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  why  they  did  not  have  a high  record 
of  continuity  within  training  fields.  The  explanation  may 
possibly  be  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  idealism  con- 
nected with  popular  thinking  about  social  service  work  just 
as  there  is  in  popular  thinking  about  religious  work.  This 
idealism  might  lead  young  women  to  major  in  the  social 
sciences  without  any  intelligent  vocational  thinking,  without 
a knowledge  of  what  is  involved  in  work  in  that  field.  If  this 
is  true,  the  realities  of  the  occupations  open  to  social  science 
majors  may  lead  to  shifts  into  other  occupations. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  it  is  true  that  the  women  who 
majored  in  home  economics  and  in  language  and  literature 
had  a very  good  chance  at  a high  degree  of  continuity  of 
vocational  experience.  It  is  equally  true  that  those  who  ma- 
jored in  the  social  sciences  were  very  likely  to  make  changes 
in  their  occupations  and  in  the  training  fields  involved  and 
that  those  who  majored  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  music 
and  art  were  almost  as  likely  to  change  their  occupations  and 
to  leave  the  fields  in  which  they  were  originally  trained. 
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Vocational  History 

The  divisions  into  groups  with  different  vocational  his- 
tories are  made  on  two  bases,  groups  differing  in  the  time 
when  vocational  decisions  were  made  and  groups  differing 
in  pre-college  experience  in  the  work  of  the  present  occupa- 
tion. Vocational  decision  refers  to  a definite  choice  of  the 
vocation  to  be  entered.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  final 
choice,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  made  on  the  assumption  that 
it  would  be  final.  There  are  four  groups  according  to  the  time 
of  making  the  vocational  decision:  those  who  made  a choice 
before  entering  college,  referred  to  for  brevity  as  before 
college ; those  who  made  a choice  during  the  years  while  they 
were  in  college,  referred  to  as  during  college ; those  who  made 
a choice  after  graduation ; and  a fourth  group  made  up  of  a 
combination  of  those  who  made  a choice  during  college,  after 
graduation,  or  at  some  time  after  entering  college,  the  time 
not  clearly  noted,  referred  to  as  after  college  entrance.  In 
most  cases  the  numbers  who  definitely  stated  that  they  made 
their  vocational  choices  after  graduation  are  so  small  as  to 
make  satisfactory  separate  treatment  impossible.  The  com- 
parisons will  largely  be  between  those  who  made  choices  be- 
fore entering  college  and  those  who  made  choices  during  col- 
lege, with  an  occasional  check  by  comparison  with  the  com- 
bined group  who  made  choices  at  some  time  after  entering  col- 
lege. Present  occupation,  it  will  be  recalled,  means  the  occu- 
pation in  which  the  individual  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the 
survey. 

Gainful  Employment 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  women  who  matriculated 
during  the  first  period,  1889-1892,  the  only  possible  compari- 
son as  to  vocational  history  in  this  group  is  between  those 
who  made  their  choices  before  college  and  those  who  made 
them  after  college  entrance.  A much  larger  percentage  of 
those  who  chose  their  vocations  before  college  than  of  those 
who  chose  after  college  entrance  had  at  some  time  been  gain- 
fully employed. 
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In  the  third  and  fourth  matriculation  period  groups  where 
finer  divisions  were  possible  those  who  made  vocational  deci- 
sions before  college  had  a smaller  percentage  of  women  with  a 
history  of  no  gainful  employment  at  any  time  than  did  those 
who  chose  their  vocations  during  college.  In  the  second  ma- 
triculation period  group  the  reverse  relationship  obtained. 
Throughout  a larger  proportion  of  those  who  chose  their 
vocations  after  graduation  than  of  those  who  chose  at  an 
earlier  time  had  never  been  gainfully  employed. 

Although  the  differences  in  percentages  are  not  statistically 
significant  in  any  of  the  matriculation  period  groups,  there 
is  a slight  indication  because  of  the  consistency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  differences  that  those  who  made  vocational  deci- 
sions before  entering  college  were  more  likely  to  enter  gainful 
employment  than  were  those  who  made  their  choices  during 
college.  Those  who  failed  to  reach  a decision  until  after 
leaving  college  were  significantly  less  likely  to  enter  gainful 
employment  than  were  those  who  made  a choice  before  leav- 
ing. But  this  must  not  be  given  too  great  weight  since  those 
who  knew  that  because  of  marriage  or  for  any  other  reason 
they  would  not  enter  gainful  employment  may  not  have  given 
enough  thought  to  vocational  problems  to  have  made  definite 
decisions.  It  is  possible  too  that  those  women  who  did  not 
enter  gainful  employment  did  some  rationalizing  when  they 
looked  back  to  their  college  years  and  decided  that  they  had 
never  made  a vocational  choice,  just  as  it  is  possible  that 
those  who  did  take  up  work  of  some  kind  decided,  by  a like 
process  of  rationalizing,  that  they  had  selected  that  particular 
occupation  at  some  time  previous  to  entering  it.  Such  ration- 
alizations were  probably  not  so  frequent,  however,  as  to  war- 
rant giving  them  serious  consideration. 

Persistence  in  Occupation  Originally  Selected 

Differences  between  the  several  vocational  history  groups 
in  terms  of  their  persistence  in  the  occupations  originally 
selected  are  very  slight.  Table  2 presents  the  data  for  the 
1909-1912  and  1919-1922  matriculation  groups  combined. 
Among  the  women  of  the  fourth  period  and  of  the  third  and 
fourth  periods  combined,  those  who  made  vocational  choices 
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before  college  had  a slightly  lower  percentage  engaged  in  the 
occupations  originally  selected  than  did  those  who  made  their 
choices  during  college.  Among  the  third  matriculation  period 
women,  however,  a significantly  higher  percentage  of  those 
who  decided  on  their  vocations  before  college  than  of  those 
who  made  their  decisions  during  college  were  employed,  at  the 
time  they  filled  out  the  schedules,  in  the  work  originally 
chosen. 

The  evidence  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
women  who  chose  their  vocations  before  college  showed 
greater  persistence  in  the  occupation  originally  entered  than 
did  the  women  who  made  such  choices  during  college. 

Vocational  Stability 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TO  A POSITION 

Table  3 shows  that  the  women  of  the  third  and  fourth  ma- 
triculation periods  who  reached  vocational  decisions  before 
college  remained  on  the  average  longer  in  a position  than  did 
those  who  made  their  decisions  during  college  or  after  gradu- 
ation. The  average  for  those  who  decided  on  their  vocations 
before  college  is  significantly  higher  than  the  average  for 
those  who  did  not  make  a decision  until  after  graduation. 
When  the  women  of  the  four  matriculation  periods  are  com- 
bined, those  who  made  their  decisions  before  college  had  a 
slightly  lower  mean  and  median  number  of  years  to  a posi- 
tion than  did  those  who  made  their  decisions  after  entering 
college.  The  same  is  true  among  the  second  period  women 
also. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  the  investigation  the 
differences  between  groups  within  single  matriculation  periods 
are  probably  more  significant  than  the  differences  between 
the  same  groups  in  the  combined  periods  because  the  factor  of 
time,  which  was  shown  in  Chapter  V to  be  associated  with 
wide  variations  in  average  number  of  years  to  a position,  is 
held  relatively  constant  in  the  single  matriculation  period. 
Because  of  the  number  of  matriculants  in  the  third  and  fourth 
periods,  the  differences  found  there  have  more  significance 
than  do  the  differences  which  appear  in  the  earlier  groups. 
Furthermore,  for  practical  purposes  of  vocational  guidance, 
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the  findings  based  on  records  of  the  Avomen  more  recently  in 
college  haA^e  greater  value  than  do  those  based  on  records  of 
women  of  the  earlier  periods. 

Although  the  data  are  not  entirely  consistent,  there  is 
strong  indication  that  the  women  Avho  made  vocational  choices 
before  entering  college  were  likely  to  have  a higher  aA7erage 
number  of  years  to  a position  than  did  those  who  made  their 
vocational  decisions  at  some  later  time. 

When  the  groups  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centages in  each  ayIio  remained  on  the  average  at  least  tAvo 
years  in  a position  the  same  relationships  are  found  that  obtain 
when  the  measure  is  the  aA^erage  number  of  years  to  a posi- 
tion for  the  whole  period  of  gainful  employment.  Still  these 
differences  are  so  small  that  they  might  have  been  due  to 
chance. 

Further,  it  is  possible  that  the  two-year  level  is  not  high 
enough  to  show  up  differences  that  may  actually  exist,  that  is, 
that  too  large  a proportion  of  all  the  groups  reach  this  le\rel 
for  differences  to  appear.  As  a matter  of  fact,  significant 
differences  do  appear  on  the  higher  aA'erage-level.  A larger 
proportion  of  the  Avomen  of  the  fourth  period  Avho  chose  their 
Arocations  before  college  than  of  those  Avho  chose  either  during 
college  or  at  some  time  after  college  entrance  stayed  on  the 
aA^erage  three  years  or  more  in  a position.  In  the  second  and 
third  period  groups  those  choosing  before  college  had  a sig- 
nificantly higher  percentage  who  remained  on  the  average  five 
or  more  years  to  a position  than  did  those  Avho  made  a choice 
at  some  time  after  entering  college.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that,  whereas  those  of  the  second  period  who  had  chosen 
their  Avocations  before  college  had  a slightly  lower  percentage 
of  their  number  at  the  tAvo-year  level  than  did  those  Avho  chose 
at  some  time  after  entering  college,  at  the  fhre-year  level  the 
position  of  the  tAvo  groups  has  been  reversed  and  the  differ- 
ence between  them  has  become  statistically  significant.  These 
data  on  the  percentages  of  Avomen  of  the  different  groups  who 
reached  A^arious  levels  of  average  number  of  years  to  a position 
strengthen  the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  mean 
and  median  number  of  years  to  a position.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  those  Avho  made  their  vocational  choices 
before  entering  college  tended  to  remain  a higher  average 
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number  of  years  in  a position  than  did  those  who  made  their 
choices  either  during  college  or  after  graduation. 

Number  and  Nature  of  Changes  in  Occupation 

WTien  the  measure  of  vocational  stability  is  the  number  of 
occupations  engaged  in  and  the  number  of  training  fields  in- 
volved therein,  the  women  who  had  chosen  their  vocations 
by  the  time  they  entered  college  very  definitely  rank  higher 
than  do  the  women  who  made  such  choices  at  a later  time, 
either  during  their  college  years  or  after  graduation.  (See 
Tables  4 and  5.) 

The  evidence  from  data  on  the  number  of  occupations 
and  of  training  fields  entered  clearly  corroborates  the  evi- 
dence from  data  on  the  average  number  of  years  to  a position, 
namely,  that  the  women  who  made  their  occupational  choices 
early,  especially  before  entering  college,  showed  greater  voca- 
tional stability  than  did  those  who  made  their  choices  at  some 
later  time. 


College  Courses  and  Present  Occupation 

A larger  percentage  of  the  women  who  made  an  early 
choice  of  vocation  than  of  those  who  made  a choice  after 
entering  college  had  carried  undergraduate  majors  which  pre- 
pared them  for  the  vocations  they  later  entered. 

Table  7 shows  the  figures  on  which  this  generalization  is 
based.  Fifty-seven  and  two  tenths  per  cent  of  the  third  period 
women  who  made  their  choices  before  college,  47.0  per  cent 
of  those  who  made  them  during  college,  and  55.5  per  cent  of 
those  who  made  them  after  graduation  had  received  under- 
graduate training  for  their  present  occupations.  For  the 
fourth  period  women  there  was  an  even  wider  range  of  per- 
centages, 73.5  per  cent  of  those  who  chose  their  vocations 
before  college,  55.1  per  cent  of  those  who  chose  during  college, 
and  26.8  per  cent  of  those  who  chose  after  graduation  having 
majored  in  undergraduate  courses  which  prepared  them  for 
the  work  they  later  did. 

There  is  evidently  a strong  positive  relationship  between 
choice  of  a vocation  before  entering  college  and  college  prepa- 
ration for  the  occupation  later  entered.  This  would  suggest 
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that  probably  the  women  who  had  reached  fairly  definite  voca- 
tional decisions  before  entering  college  chose  their  college 
courses  for  the  vocational  training  they  would  receive  from 
them.  If  this  is  what  really  happened,  it  was  probably  due  to 
a persistent  vocational  interest  which  began  before  college 
days  and  continued  through  the  years  spent  in  college  and 
into  the  period  of  wrage  earning. 

Summary 

A summary  of  the  data  on  the  relationship  between  voca- 
tional continuity  and  the  time  of  vocational  choice  includes 
the  following  points  indicating  that  those  who  made  their 
decisions  before  college  had  a more  continuous  vocational 
history  than  did  those  who  made  their  decisions  later : 

(1)  The  women  who  chose  their  vocations  before  en- 
tering college  were  possibly  more  likely  to  become 
earners. 

(2)  They  had  more  persistence  in  the  occupations 
originally  selected. 

(3)  They  remained  on  the  average  longer  in  a posi- 
tion and  made  fewer  changes  in  occupations  and 
in  training  fields. 

(4)  They  more  frequently  prepared  in  college  for  the 
work  which  they  later  entered. 

The  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  a choice  of  vocation 
before  entering  college  is  more  likely  to  mean  entrance  to  a 
straight  road  of  occupational  life  than  is  a choice  during  col- 
lege or  after  graduation.  Whether  such  a straight  road  is  to 
be  advocated  or  not  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Pre-College  Experience  in  the  Work  of  the  Present  Occupation 

The  data  for  this  part  of  the  investigation  were  secured 
from  answers  to  the  question,  “Did  you  have  pre-college  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  your  present  occupation?”  Although 
the  answers  to  this  question  were  necessarily  fairly  free  from 
subjectivity,  there  wTas  undoubtedly  some  misinterpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  question.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  findings,  this  section  is  pre- 
sented very  briefly. 
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The  number  of  women  who  had  had  pre-college  experience 
in  the  work  of  the  present  occupation  is  so  small  that  the 
probability  of  finding  significant  differences  by  the  statistical 
technique  used  in  this  investigation  seemed  very  slight. 
Furthermore,  final  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  pre-college 
experience  would  require  data  much  more  varied  than  that 
made  available  by  the  land-grant  college  survey  schedules.  In 
view  of  these  facts  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  apply  all  the 
criteria  which  were  used  for  other  parts  of  the  investigation 
and  only  one  measure  was  applied  in  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  difference  in  vocational  continuity  between  those  women 
who  had  had  pre-college  experience  in  their  present  occupa- 
tions and  those  who  had  not  had  such  experience.  This 
measure  — continuity  in  occupations  and  in  training  fields  — 
probably  has  greater  validity  than  the  others  for  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  study. 

The  data  can  be  presented  briefly  without  the  aid  of  a 
table.  The  women  of  the  fourth  period  who  had  not  had  pre- 
college experience  in  the  work  of  the  present  occupation  were 
a little  more  likely  to  remain  in  one  occupation  and  one  train- 
ing field  than  were  those  who  had  had  such  experience. 
Among  the  third  period  women  the  relationship  is  reversed, 
those  with  pre-college  experience  having  a slightly  higher 
percentage  who  remained  in  one  occupation  and  in  occupa- 
tions involving  one  training  field  than  did  those  without  pre- 
college  experience. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  data  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  vocational  continuity 
between  those  who  did  and  those  who  did  not  have  pre-college 
experience  in  the  work  of  the  present  occupation.  A careful 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  pre-college  experience  in  work 
of  some  kind  on  later  vocational  experience  would  undoubt- 
edly be  of  value  for  vocational  guidance  work.  It  would  be 
interesting,  too,  to  compare  the  value  of  pre-college  voca- 
tional experience  with  the  value  of  during-college  vocational 
experience  such  as  is  being  made  possible  for  the  students  of 
Antioch  College.  Until  several  such  investigations  have  been 
made  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached  is  the  negative 
one  stated  just  above. 


IX 


Does  Vocational  Continuity  Pay? 

Should  vocational  continuity  be  planned  for  and  encour- 
aged? Would  the  ideal  vocational  guidance  program  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  residt  in  early  choice  of  the  major,  a com- 
pletion of  the  course  and  taking  of  a degree  in  the  chosen 
major,  entrance  into  employment  for  which  the  major  gave 
more  or  less  direct  preparation,  continuance  in  the  occupation 
originally  entered  and  a high  average  number  of  years  to  a 
position  ? 

Data  upon  which  to  base  an  answer  to  this  question  are 
available  in  fragmentary  form  only.  The  problem  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  of  fullness  of  living  derived  from  the  job 
and  from  vocational  continuity  or  from  occupational  changes 
is  one  on  which  little  is  known.  Objective  criteria,  especially 
that  of  earnings,  are  the  only  ones  readily  available. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  this  criterion  it  is  still  worth 
while  to  ask  what  of  the  earnings  of  the  women  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  occupations  and  of  training  fields  which  they 
have  entered?  Does  there  seem  to  be  any  relationship  be- 
tween vocational  stability  and  size  of  earnings? 

A partial  answer  may  be  obtained  from  the  data  given  in 
Tables  11  and  12.  Of  the  women  whose  records  were  ana- 
lyzed in  Tables  4 and  5 there  were  2862  who  gave  present 
earnings  as  well  as  number  of  occupations  engaged  in  and 
2825  who  gave  present  earnings  and  number  of  training  fields 
entered. 

Present  earnings  were  asked  for  in  the  schedules  according 
to  the  earning  classes  as  given  in  Tables  11  and  12.  In  com- 
paring earnings  of  those  who  had  been  in  various  numbers 
of  occupations  or  training  fields  comparisons  must  be  made 
within  the  same  matriculation  period  in  order  to  care  for  the 
length  of  experience  factor.  Also,  in  order  to  get  somewhat 
more  uniformity,  the  women  have  been  classified  as  married 
or  single  and  as  in  teaching  or  non-teaching  types  of  work. 

Reference  to  Table  11  will  show  that  in  non-teaching 
present  occupations  those  who  had  been  in  three  or  in  four 
occupations  showed  the  largest  proportion  of  married  and  of 
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single  women  earning  $2000  or  over.  Likewise,  except  for  the 
single  women  of  the  1909-1912  group,  a larger  proportion  of 
those  who  had  been  in  three  or  four  occupations  rather  than 
in  one  or  two  reported  present  earnings  under  $1000  a year. 

In  teaching,  except  for  the  single  women  of  the  1909-1912 
group,  there  was  the  same  tendency,  though  not  quite  so 
clearly  marked,  for  a larger  proportion  of  those  who  had  been 
in  two  or  more  occupations  than  of  those  with  only  one  to  be 
in  the  under  $1000,  and,  except  for  the  married  women  of 
the  1909-1912  group,  in  the  $2000  and  over  earning  classes. 
Taking  all  occupations  together,  the  married  and  single  wo- 
men in  both  matriculation  periods,  1909-1912  and  1919-1922, 
showed  those  who  had  tried  three  or  four  occupations  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  numbers  reporting  earnings  of 
$2000  or  over  than  of  those  with  fewer  occupations.  Also, 
except  for  the  single  women  of  the  1909-1912  group,  those  with 
three  or  four  occupations  had  a larger  percentage  earning  less 
than  $1000  than  was  true  of  those  remaining  in  one  or  two 
occupations. 

Thus  quite  definitely,  especially  in  the  non-teaching  fields, 
those  who  had  moved  from  their  original  occupations  even 
making  as  many  as  three  changes  were  more  likely  to  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  group  earning  $2000  a year  or 
more  than  were  those  Avho  had  remained  in  their  original 
occupation.  And,  at  the  other  earning  extreme,  except  for 
the  single  women  in  the  1909-1912  group,  a larger  proportion 
of  those  who  had  changed  than  of  those  who  had  remained  in 
their  original  occupations  reported  earnings  of  under  $1000. 

The  relation  between  earnings  and  number  of  training 
fields  shows  somewhat  the  same  tendency,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  figures  in  Table  12.  Among  the  groups  of  women 
reporting  earnings  a larger  proportion  of  those  who  had 
changed  training  fields  at  least  once  than  of  those  still  in  the 
original  field  were  in  the  $2000  or  more  class.  With  minor 
exceptions,  this  was  also  true  for  both  the  non-teaching  and 
the  teaching  groups,  the  non-teaching  showing  a tendency  to 
make  more  changes  than  did  the  teaching  group. 

Again,  except  for  the  married  women  of  the  1919-1922 
group,  relatively  more  of  those  reporting  two  or  more  train- 
ing fields  than  of  those  with  only  one  were  earning  under 
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$1000.  This  was  the  case  also  for  those  teaching  and  among 
the  non-teaching  group  except  for  the  married  women  of  the 
1919-1922  period. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  the  trends  for  the  married  and 
for  the  single  women  were  in  the  same  direction. 

In  brief,  as  far  as  earnings  are  a criterion,  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  two  types  of  women  who  were  likely  to  make 
changes  in  occupations  and  in  training  fields  — those  who 
changed  to  better  themselves,  who  because  of  imagination, 
initiative  and  ability  could  see  possibilities,  change  occupa- 
tions and  take  new  training  in  order  to  benefit  by  those 
possibilities  — and,  at  the  other  end,  those  who  changed  and 
did  no  better  afterwards  than  they  did  before. 

Thus,  there  seems  to  be  no  general  answer  to  the  question 
“Does  vocational  continuity  pay?”  For  those  with  ability  to 
make  the  right  changes  change  is  profitable,  for  those  lacking 
that  ability  it  is  not. 
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APPENDIX  A 


The  schedule  printed  below  is  the  one  from  which  the  data  were 
obtained  for  the  studies  in  this  Bulletin. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE  SURVEY 

QUESTIONNAIRE  I 

TO  FORMER  STUDENTS  OF  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

DIRECTIONS 

The  first  eight  questions  are  to  be  answered  at  the  college 
before  the  questionnaire  is  sent  out. 

The  former  student  should  begin  with  question  9. 

Answer  questions  consecutively. 

If  a question  does  not  apply  to  you,  omit  it. 

[To  be  filled  by  the  college ] 

1.  Name  of  Land-grant  College 

2.  Name  of  former  student 

3.  State  or  country  (if  other  than  United  States)  from 

which  the  former  student  registered  in  college 

4.  Check  year  of  matriculation  : 

1889- 90  1899-00  1909-10  1919-20 

1890- 91  1900-01  1910-11  1920-21 

1891- 92  1901-02  1911-12  1921-22 

5.  Did  the  former  student  graduate  from  the  major  divis- 

ion of  your  institution  in  which  he  first  registered  ? 

Yes  No 

6.  If  “Yes,”  what  degree  was  received? 

7.  If  “No,”  check  the  number  of  years  the  student  was 

enrolled  in  the  major  division  of  first  registration. 
One  year  or  less  More  than  two  years 

Over  one  year  to  two  years 
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8.  Check  the  major  division  in  which  the  former  student 
first  registered : 


Arts  and  Sciences 
Agriculture 
Engineering 
Home  Economics 
Vocational  and  Industrial 
Education 
Education 
Pharmacy 
Chemistry 


Commerce  and  Business 
Forestry 

Music  and  Fine  Arts 
Architecture 
Journalism 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Textiles 

Industrial  Science 


[To  be  filled  by  the  former  student ] 

9.  The  major  division  of  the  institution  in  which  you  regis- 
tered as  a freshman  is  indicated  in  item  8.  What  was 
your  major  field  of  study  or  specialization  in  that 
division  (e.g.,  economics,  civil  engineering,  sanitary 
chemistry,  general  agriculture,  animal  husbandry, 
salesmanship,  English,  history,  teacher  training  in 
home  economics,  accounting,  etc.)  ? 

10.  In  what  State  or  country  (if  other  than  the  United 

States)  do  you  now  reside? 

11.  What  was  your  age  (to  nearest  birthday)  when  you  en- 

tered college  ? 

12.  How  many  years  since  you  left  college?  Count  from  the 

time  you  graduated  with  bachelor’s  degree  or  left 
without  graduating. 

13.  Indicate  sex:  (Check)  Male  ; female 

14.  Marital  status:  (Check)  Single  ; married  ; 

widow  or  widower  ; divorced 

15.  Number  of  living  children 

16.  Number  of  children  at  present  attending — 

Elementary  school 

High  school  or  preparatory  school 
College  or  university 
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17.  Number  of  living  children  who  have  finished  or  left 
school : 


If  none,  check  on  this  line 

Before  completing  elementary 
school 

After  completing  elementary 
school 

After  starting  in  high  school 
but  before  finishing 


After  graduating  from  high 
school 

After  entering  college  but  be- 
fore finishing 

After  graduating  from  college 
After  pursuing  graduate  study 


18.  Were  your  father  and  mother  born  in  the  United  States 
or  a foreign  country? 

Born  in  United  States:  (Check)  Mother  ; father 

Foreign  born:  (Check)  Mother  ; father 


19.  Were  you  reared  on  a farm?  (Check)  Yes  ; No 

20.  If  you  were  not  reared  on  a farm — 

a.  Did  you  have  any  farm  experience  (actual  living  and 
working  on  a farm)  before  entrance  to  college?  (Check) 

Yes  No 

b.  Check  the  size  of  the  community  in  which  you  were 
brought  up: 

Less  than  2,500  people  From  10,000  to  50,000  people 

From  2,500  to  10,000  people  Over  50,000  people 


21.  What  educational  training  have  you  had  beyond  your 
undergraduate  work  in  the  major  division  of  your 
first  registration?  (If  you  transferred  from  the  major 
division  in  which  you  first  registered,  include  all 
training  since  that  transfer.)  Check  “None”  or  the 
appropriate  line  below : 


None 

Undergraduate  college  work: 

In  the  institution 

Years  of  work  which  sent  you 

this  questionnaire 

One  year  or  less 

Over  one  year  to  two  years 

Over  two  years  to  three  years 

Over  three  years 

Degree  received,  if  any 


In  some  other 
institution  than  the 
one  which  sent  you 
this  questionnaire 
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Graduate  work: 

One  year  or  less 
Over  one  year  to  two  years 
Over  two  years  to  three  years 
Over  three  years 

List  advanced  degrees  received  from  graduate  work 

Have  you  had  any  extension  or  correspondence  courses 
from  colleges  or  universities?  (Check)  Yes  ; No 

Have  you  had  any  other  educational  training?  (Check) 

Yes  ; No 


22.  For  what  per  cent  of  your  undergraduate  college  ex- 
penses (include  travel,  tuition,  fees,  board,  room, 
clothing,  books,  and  all  incidental  college  expenses) 
were  you  self-supporting? 

None  51  to  75  per  cent 

1 to  25  per  cent  76  to  100  per  cent 

26  to  50  per  cent 


23.  If  you  were  self-supporting  to  a certain  extent  for  your 
college  expenses,  check  the  ways  in  which  you  secured 


that  support? 

By  work,  before  entrance  to  col- 
lege 

By  work,  during  the  college  year 
By  work,  during  summer  vaca- 
tions 


Dropped  out  of  college  for  a 
semester  or  more  to  earn 
money  and  then  returned 
Borrowed  money  which  has 
been  repaid  or  will  be  repaid 


24.  Did  you  hold  an  undergraduate  scholarship  or  fellow- 
ship? (Check)  Yes  ; No 


25.  While  you  were  an  undergraduate  were  you  a member 
of  a college  social  fraternity?  (Check)  Yes  ; No 


26.  Indicate  the  undergraduate  student  activities  in  which 
you  participated:  (Check) 


College  publications 
College  dramatics 
College  or  class  organization  or 
government 
Athletics 

Debating  or  public  speaking 
Active  membership  in  under- 
graduate professional  or  sub- 
ject-matter clubs  or  societies 


Active  membership  in  under- 
graduate social  clubs  or  so- 
cieties, other  than  fraterni- 
ties 

Cadet  officer  in  military  depart- 
ment 
Other 
None 
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27.  When  you  entered  college  did  you  have  some  specific 

field  of  work  in  mind  for  which  you  expected  to  pre- 
pare yourself?  (Check)  Yes  ; No 

28.  If  “Yes,”  check  on  the  following  list  the  chief  reason 

for  your  preference  for  that  field  of  work  at  that 
time.  (Check  only  one  reason.) 

a.  Special  interest  in  it  e.  Economic  possibilities  without 

b.  Special  ability  for  it  reference  to  any  of  the  above 

c.  Family  connection  with  it  /.  Other 

d.  Urge  or  influence  of  family  or 
others 


29.  If  “No”  to  item  27,  did  you  decide  on  some  specific  field 
of  work — 

a.  By  the  beginning  of  your  junior  year?  (Cheek)  Yes  ; No 

b.  Before  you  graduated?  (Check)  Yes  ; No 


30.  At  the  time  you  made  your  decision,  had  you  had  expe- 
rience in  that  field  of  work?  (Check)  Yes  ; No 


31.  Are  you  now  following  that  specific  occupation?  (Check) 

Yes  ; No 


32.  If  ‘ No,  are  you  in  a closely  allied  field?  (Check) 

Yes  ; No 

33.  Check  the  main  reason  or  basis  on  which  you  chose  your 


first  occupation  after 
reason.) 

a.  Special  interest  in  it 

b.  Special  ability  for  it 

c.  Family  connection  with  it 

d.  Urge  or  influence  of  family  or 
others 

e.  Present  economic  advantage 

without  reference  to  a,  b,  c, 
or  d 


ung  college  (Check  only  one 

/.  Future  economic  possibility 
without  reference  to  a,  b,  c, 
or  d 

g.  Geographic  location 

h.  Only  position  available 

i.  Other 


34.  Did  you  have  any  pre-college  experience  in  the  work  of 

your  present  occupation?  (Check)  Yes  ; No 

35.  What  is  your  present  occupation?  (If  you  have  more 

than  one  occupation,  list  the  one  which  you  consider 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  your  time  or  attention. 
Indicate  the  major  emphasis  of  the  work,  e.g.,  elec- 
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trical  engineer,  liigh-school  teacher  of  English,  fruit 
farmer,  retail  clothing  merchant,  automobile  manu- 
facturer, veterinary,  bacteriologist,  professor  of  phys- 
ical chemistry.) 

36.  What  is  your  position  in  that  occupation  (if  not  already 

stated  in  35),  e.g.,  foreman,  district  manager,  owner, 
clerk,  operator,  etc.? 

37.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  OCCUPATION 

We  have  made  the  following  eight  major  divisions  of  occu- 
pations according  to  broad  subject-matter  fields.  Check  the 
division  which  you  think  corresponds  to  the  field  of  major 
emphasis  of  your  present  occupation.  If  your  field  is  pri- 
marily teaching,  supervision,  or  the  administration  of  teach- 
ing, as  differentiated  from  research  and  extension  and  in  one 
of  the  subject-matter  fields  listed,  classify  your  occupation 
under  that  subject-matter  division  and  also  under  the  divis- 
ion of  Education. 

Agriculture  (page  5). 

Home  Economies  (page  6). 

Engineering  (page  6). 

Forestry  (page  6). 

Veterinary  Medicine  (page  6). 

Education  (page  7).  (To  be  checked  by  everyone  in  the  fields  of 
teaching,  supervision,  and  administration  of  teaching.  If  teaching 
is  in  one  of  the  subject-matter  divisions  listed  here,  check 
Education  and  that  division  also  in  this  table.  Also  classify  your 
occupation  under  both  corresponding  occupational  classifications 
on  the  succeeding  pages.) 

Commerce  and  Business  (page  7). 

Other  (page  7),  in  case  you  do  not  think  your  occupation  comes  under 
one  of  the  above  classifications. 

On  the  page  indicated  after  the  division  you  have  just 
checked  you  will  find  an  occupational  classification  for  that 
division.  Check  on  that  page  the  class  which  you  think  most 
nearly  fits  the  occupation  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1.  Farming 

Include  farm  or  ranch  operator  (either  as  owner  or  renter),  farm  oi 
ranch  superintendent,  manager,  foreman,  or  laborer. 
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2.  Business  or  professional  work  in  commercial  fields  connected 
with  Agriculture 

Include  work  in  any  capacity  connected  with  buying,  selling,  manufactur- 
ing, or  distributing  agricultural  products  or  supplies,  such  as  grain,  live- 
stock and  its  products,  fruit,  cotton,  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  seeds, 
and  other  agricultural  commodities,  agricultural  journalist  or  advertiser, 
florist,  nurseryman,  strictly  agricultural  financing  and  other  business  in 
the  field  of  agriculture:  and  chemist,  bacteriologist,  entomologist,  plant 
pathologist,  and  other  similar  professional  work  connected  with  agricul- 
ture. Do  not  include  positions  with  any  branch  of  the  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government. 

3.  Teaching,  research,  extension,  inspection,  and  regulatory  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  Agriculture 

Include  agricultural  positions  in  schools,  colleges,  Government  depart- 
ments, experiment  stations,  or  any  similar  public  supported  institution 
or  organization.  Teachers  of  any  branch  of  agriculture  or  agricultural 
science,  specialists  in  departments  of  agriculture,  county  agricultural 
agents.  Government  inspectors  of  agricultural  products  or  supplies,  and 
any  other  agricultural  occupation  in  the  Government  service,  either  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  should  come  under  this  classification. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1.  Homemakers 

2.  Business  or  professional  work  in  commercial  fields  connected 
with  Home  Economies 

Include  dietitians,  cafeteria  or  tea-room  managers,  dining  and  residen- 
tial hall  managers,  experimental  or  demonstrational  work  for  commer- 
cial concerns,  bacteriologists,  costume  designers,  milliners,  dressmakers, 
etc. 

3.  Teaching,  research,  extension,  inspection,  and  regulatory  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  Home  Economics 

Include  teachers,  research  and  extension  workers,  and  administration  and 
secretarial  positions  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  Government  bureaus  or  agencies.  Home  demonstration  agents, 
junior  project  workers,  social  welfare  workers,  inspectors,  and  many 
others  in  Home  Economics  work  connected  with  public  welfare  should 
come  under  this  classification. 

ENGINEERING. 

Indicate  the  major  field  of  engineering  in  which  your  occupation 
lies  (e.g.,  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  mining,  chemical,  or  any 
other) : 

Check  in  the  following  classification  the  class  of  engineering  work 
which  most  nearly  describes  the  nature  of  your  occupation: 

1.  Professional  Engineering 

Include  such  occupations  as  civil  engineer,  architectural  engineer,  con- 
struction engineer,  hydraulic  engineer,  mining  engineer,  research  engi- 
neer, etc. 

2.  Work  closely  allied  to  Engineering 

Include  surveyors,  foremen,  superintendents,  operators,  and  others  con- 
nected with  businesses  or  professions  in  which  engineering  ability  is 
used,  but  which  would  not  usually  be  considered  of  a professional  nature. 

3.  Teaching,  research,  extension,  inspection,  and  regulatory  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  Engineering 

Include  all  engineering  positions  in  schools,  colleges,  and  Government 
departments,  including  Government  inspectors  in  the  field  of  engineering. 
Research  occupations  for  commercial  concerns  should  be  classified  under 
1 or  2 above  according  to  their  nature. 
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FORESTRY. 

1.  Professional  Forester 

Include  forester  or  forest  ranger  for  any  branch  of  the  Government  and 
technical  foresters  with  commercial  concerns,  such  as  logging  and  tim- 
ber, railroad,  telephone,  or  pulp  and  paper  companies. 

2.  Business  or  professional  work  in  commercial  fields  connected 
with  Forestry 

Include  such  occupations  as  lumber  manufacturing  or  merchandising, 
logging  engineer,  and  other  occupations  closely  allied  to  forestry. 

3.  Teaching,  research,  extension,  inspection,  and  regulatory  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  Forestry 

Include  such  positions  in  schools,  colleges,  and  Government  departments, 
experiment  stations,  or  any  similar  institution. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

1.  Practicing  Veterinarian 

2.  Business  or  professional  work  in  commercial  fields  connected 
with  Veterinary  Medicine 

Include  such  occupations  as  bacteriologist,  pathologist,  or  other 
specialists. 

3.  Teaching,  research,  extension,  inspection,  and  regulatory  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Include  such  positions  in  schools,  colleges,  Government  departments 
(either  Federal,  State,  or  local),  experiment  stations,  or  any  other 
similar  public  supported  institution. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  Teaching  in — 

Elementary  school 
Junior  or  senior  high  school 
Vocational  agriculture 
Home  economics 
Industry  and  trades 
All  other 
Normal  school 
College  or  university 

2.  School  administration,  as— 

Superintendent 

Principal 

Other 

3.  Supervision 

4.  College  administration 

COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS. 

1.  Manufacturing 

2.  Transportation  and  communication 

3.  Banking  and  finance 

4.  Insurance  and  real  estate 

5.  Commission  and  brokerage 


Survey  Schedule 
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6.  Public  service 

7.  Wholesale  merchandising  or  salesmanship 

8.  Retail  merchandising  or  salesmanship 

9.  Construction 

10.  Other 

OTHER. 

1.  Professional  work 

Include  such  occupations  as  lawyer,  physician,  minister,  dentist,  and 
others  which  are  usually  thought  of  as  strictly  professional,  and  which 
would  not  be  classified  under  professional  work  in  one  of  the  first  seven 
major  classifications. 

2.  Nonprofessional  work 

Include  all  occupations  that  would  not  come  under  any  previous  classi- 
fication. 

38.  Do  you  consider  your  present  occupation  as  (check)  — 

Permanent?  Temporary?  Of  doubtful  duration? 

39.  Are  you  an  owner  or  part  owner  of  a business  which 

constitutes  a major  part  of  your  occupation?  (Check) 
Yes  ; No  . If  “Yes, ” check  your  approx- 

imate capital  investment  in  that  business : 

Less  than  $2,500  $20,000  to  $49,999 

$2,500  to  $4,999  $50,000  to  $99,999 

$5,000  to  $9,999  $100,000  or  more 

$10,000  to  $19,999 


How  was  the  major  portion  of  this  capital  secured? 
(Check)  Earned  ; borrowed  ; inherited  ; 
other 


40.  Check  your  approximate,  annual  earned  income  from 
your  occupation  for  the  1st,  2nd,  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th, 
25th,  and  30th  years  after  you  graduated  or  left  col- 
lege : 


Years  since  leaving 
1 2 5 10  15  20 


Income  from  occupation 

25  30 

Less  than  $500. 
$500  to  $999. 
$1,000  to  $1,999. 
$2,000  to  $2,999. 
$3,000  to  $4,999. 
$5,000  to  $7,499. 
$7,500  to  $9,999. 
$10,000  to  $19,999. 
$20,000  or  more. 
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41. 


List  in  consecutive  order  your  positions  since  you  left 
college.  Include  any  years  spent  in  graduate  work. 


Occupation  or  position 


Number  years 
in  each 


Salary  or  earned  income 
for  first  year  in  each 
new  position 


42.  In  which  of  the  following  activities  outside  of  business 

do  you  participate? 

Professional,  educational,  or  business  clubs  or  organizations 

Social  or  fraternal  clubs  or  organizations 

Political  clubs  or  organizations 

Athletics 

Other 

43.  If  you  are  a nongraduate  of  the  college  from  which  you 

received  this  questionnaire,  check  the  main  reason 
why  you  left  the  college  without  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a degree : 

a.  Health,  including  your  own  or  that  of  some  member  of  your 
family 

l>.  Scholastic  difficulty 

c.  Financial  reasons,  either  personal  or  family 

d Change  of  mind  with  reference  to  the  occupation  or  field  of 
study  toward  which  you  had  been  directing  your  effort 
e.  Other 


APPENDIX  B 

THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


The  6665  women  who  co-operated  in  the  Land-Grant  Col 
lege  Survey  were  matriculants  in  the  following  42  institutions 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
University  of  Arkansas 
University  of  California 
Colorado  Agricultural  College 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
University  of  Delaware 
University  of  Florida 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Hawaii 
University  of  Idaho 
Purdue  University 
Iowa  State  College 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
University  of  Kentucky 
University  of  Maine 
University  of  Maryland 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Michigan  State  College 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Missouri 
Montana  State  College 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  Nevada 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
Rutgers  University 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Cornell  University 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Rhode  Island  State  College 
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South  Dakota  State  College 
University  of  Tennessee 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah 
University  of  Vermont 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
State  College  of  Washington 
University  of  Wisconsin 
University  of  Wyoming 


